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Photo taken by Pagano en route to 
South America, where the current 
good-will conference is assem- 
bling. Courtesy National Tours. 





GOODeWILL Ambassadors 


are chosen for their qualifications to accomplish the purposes in view. Upon the same quali- 


fications, Cantine’s Coated Papers are chosen by advertisers who recognize the possibilities — 


for great accomplishment—of their own “ambassadors.” 
Select the paper for your new printed matter 


from “The Book of Cantine’s Coated Papers 
and Advertising Information”. Furnished 
without charge by Cantine distributors. The 
Martin Cantine Co., Saugerties, N. Y. Special- 


ists in Coated Papers since 1888. 
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COATED PAPERS 


























Set in members of the Ludiow 
Tempo family, Mandate and 
Medium Condensed Gothic. 
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The Poxibility of 


HAND COMPOSITION 


SLUG-CAST COMPOSITION 









The LUDLOW... 


Gives you both on job work 


The Ludlow System combines the de- 
sirable elements of all other compos- 
ing methods. You employ the niceties 
of hand-set, the speed of slug-cast 
composition and make-up. 
Designed for the hand compositor, 
the Ludlow enables him to work with 
ease and speed, “gathering” matri- 
ces and spacing lines, using the ma- 
chine as a production tool. Almost no 
mold or mechanical changes—no lost 
motion—nothing to detract from his 
creative skill. The compositor handles 
only new materials — clean brass 
matrices and mint-new sluglines. . . 


distributes matrices while each slug 
is being delivered... makes up forms 
easily and rapidly. 

At his command is unlimited type 
supply, in wide selection of faces that 
meet every requirement for display. 
Modern or traditional— unique or 
conventional, there's a Ludlow type- 
face to suit the mood of the layout. 

Learn how the Ludlow reduces the 
cost factor on quality composition— 
how it enables you to step up man- 
hour production. Full details and spec- 
imens of typefaces will be gladly sent 
you without the slightest obligation. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + + + + Chicago, Illinois 
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THE CONSTANT GLARE OF REFLECTED LIGHT 


IN THE SNOW FIELDS of the frozen 
north, the constant glare of reflected 
light takes its toll in emphatic mea- 
sure. There, where the icy wastes turn 
even the sombre light of the polar 
sky into blinding reflections, a man’s 
safety is the forfeit if he fails to guard 
himself against glare. 

Here in the heart of the civilized 
world, the toll that glare exacts is 
less dramatic, but no less relentless. 
“Reader’s squint,” eye fatigue, and — 
frequently — headaches are the price 
we pay for reading printing on papers 
which reflect light. Against this source 
of glare, research now offers the pro- 
tection of modern printing papers 
whose colors and surfaces have been 


designed to absorb light. 


ADDING READABILITY TO 
PRINTED PIECES 


Among such papers, Kleerfect and 
Hyfect have been the most thor- 


oughly tested and the most widely 
accepted. For, though they cost no 
more than just printable papers, 
their neutral colors and soft surfaces 
are the results of exhaustive tests 
made to determine the exact shade 
of white and the type of surface 





These microphotographs of the two sides of Kleerfect and 
Hyfect show that for practical purposes both sides are alike 
. - + making possible printing results which in the past 
have been attainable only with the most expensive stocks. 


which would best modify dazzling 
light and minimize reflections. And 
their printing qualities combine so 
many desirable characteristics that 
there is practically no job on which 
they cannot be used with economy 
and pleasing results. 


CUTTING PRINTING COSTS 


In addition to freedom from glare 
these qualities are: identical print- 
ing surfaces on both sides, remark- 
able strength, correct ink affinity, and 
high opacity. 

If you are a publisher or an adver- 
tiser and have not seen examples of 
the added readability which Kleer- 
fect and Hyfect can bring to your 
catalogs, mailing pieces, and adver- 
tisements, write our advertising office 
in Chicago. For estimates proving 
how much Kleerfect and Hyfect can 
save you on your present printing 
costs, call on your printer. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 1S NOT PRINTED ON EITHER KLEERFECT OR HYFECT 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 





HE PERFECT PR i. PAPER 


MANUFACTURED UNDER U.5. PAT. MO. 1918095 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


el Fire ee 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK ¢ 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 






ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 
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The single-color pages of America’s finest magazines and many of the most famous pack- 
ages on America’s shelves meet the public eye with printing performed by Kidder Presses. 
90% of all wax bread wrappers, 75% of all bronzed work, 60% of all vegetable parchment, 


and 20% of all transparent cellulose wraps are printed on Kidder machines. ' 


fw. ®. 4.) when you have a problem in extending your scope of package 
printing and widening your profit margin. Write us for inform- 


e e 
Send ul to Kidder ation on standard machines for printing wrappers, cartons, 


labels; bronzers; special machines for individual printing jobs. 


ZEA Address U. P. M.-Kidder Press Co., main office at Dover, N. H., 
or call the New York, Chicago or Toronto office, or Harry W. 


MEDDER| Brintnall Company on the Pacific Coast. 











How 


FAT WILL THE FAT 
YEARS BE? 





HERE has been no “‘order taking’’ in the printing business for a long 


time. Every job has been hard to get. 


Now the lean years are giving way to fat years. But even fat years do not 
necessarily bring volume or profits. In this modern age, these come only 


from modern methods and modern equipment. 


Many printers have found in Miller Automatics the completely satisfactory 
answer to their pressroom problems. They may also be the answer to yours. 


May we hear from you? 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


DD SIG SUIPIEL a 0506 0h ccecewes 4500 per hour E320 High She6di eso ee eos cee 5000 per hour 
AAD MINOR a. cose caneawasie ts 3600 per hour Ts U7 Master: Speed cc. cece ei ces 3200 per hour 
27x 41 Two-color........ 3000 per hour (6000 imp.) Heavy Duty, Universal.and Bench Saw-Trimmers 
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“Dayco ROLLERS PUT AN 
EXTRA DAY’S PRESS PRODUCTION 
IN OUR WEEK” 





@ “On winter mornings we no longer 
lose an hour or more of press time lim- 
bering up rollers,’’ says a New York 
printer. “Since we installed Dayco 
Rollers, our presses are ready to go to 
work as soon as the shop opens. Cold 
doesn’t harden Dayco Rollers—it doesn’t 
shrink them—it doesn’t put them out of 
adjustment. The time we save with Day- 
cos in cold weather often amounts to an 
extra day’s press production per week— 
and that means a lot of money to us.” 

You bet it means a lot of money! Figure 
it out for yourself. And on top of that, 
you don’t need summer and winter rollers 
with Daycos. It makes no difference to 
Dayco Rollers whether the pressroom 


Dayco 


The Original Synthetic Rubber Printing and Lithographing Rollers 


thermometer goes down into the thirties 
or up into the hundreds. They retain the 
same consistency, tack, and diameter 
under all atmospheric conditions. 

The patented, exclusive construction of 
Dayco Rollers makes them different from 





DAYCO 
“STAYPUT” ROLLERS 


especially built for newspaper 

work, are distributed through 

THE NELSON ROLLER COMPANY 

Tribune Tower, Chicago, and 

Daily News Bldg., New York 
City. 











Rollers 


COPYRIGHT 1936 THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


‘THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR,. ETC. 


“WHY DON’T YOU 
ASK THE BOSS 
FOR DAYCOS?” 


all others. They distribute ink better. 
They don’t absorb oil or moisture. They 
don’t blister, run down, crumble, crack, 
or pull apart. They’re so tough and 
tenacious that they stand up for millions 
and millions of impressions. They pay 
for themselves over and over again 
through extra production and cost 
savings. 

Remember, there is only one patented 
sleeve-type roller—Dayco, the original 
synthetic rubber roller. Insist upon the 
genuine. Write us today for the Dayco 


catalog. 
e 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


OAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 

TOUGH RUBBER BASE 

STOCK 


OF ae 


PATENTED 


Dayco BASE AND SLEEVE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 





BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS The Dayton Rubber Manufacturmg Co. © 206 Park Murray Building, 11 Park Place, New York © Room 640, 20 N. 


Wacker Drive, Chicago @ 2970 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit © Henry T. Lefavor, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston ® 


W. D. Tuck, Bourse Building, Philadelphia 


© Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Boulevard, N. E., Atlanta ®@ R. A. Hopf, 5114 Stewart Street, Cincinnati © John Leslie Paper Co., Minneapolis and Great Falls ® 
Nassanw Paper Co, St. Paul © California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico Street, Los Angeles e L. W. Dunlap, 7711 Miramonte Boulevard, Los Angeles 


© John C. Nicholson, 582 Howard Street, San Francisco. 
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HAMMERMILL 
BOND 
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DECEMBER, NINETEEN THIRTY-SIX 





NEW RIPPLETONE HAMMERMILL BOND 
PENS WAY TO NEW PRINTING JOBS 


Rippletone Hammermill Bond presents a 
new paper surface—and a new opportunity 
to printers to make profitable sales of letter- 
heads and direct advertising printing. 

Customers like the unusual character and 
appearance of quality that this new paper 
gives to their stationery. For Rippletone is 
distinctly modern and different. It has the 
appearance, the feel, the lively rattle and 
crackle of higher priced papers. It adds life, 
newness and interest to any piece of bond 
paper printing. 

And Rippletone Hammermill Bond is easy 
to print. A uniform finish gives uniform 
printing results. Its compact surface takes 
halftones as fine as 133-line screen. The same 
bright white shade of bond finish Hammer- 
mill Bond is preserved in Rippletone to 
furnish an attractive background for any 
printing. 

In character and usability Rippletone is 
one of the most practical developments in a 
bond paper surface that has been placed on 
the market in a quarter of a century. It is 
alike on both sides and has an excellent 
“tooth” for pen, pencil, typewriter and car- 








RIPPLETONE ENVELOPES 
MATCH STATIONERY AND 
DIRECT MAIL PIECES 

















Rippletone Hammermill Bond Envelopes- 
to-match will help you land an extra order 
with every sale of office stationery or direct 
mail printing on this new paper. 

The envelopes are the same high quality 
as other Hammermill Bond Envelopes. Made 
by the United States Envelope Company, they 
are available from Hammermill Agents in 
the well known brown boxes. 

Envelopes-to-match add to the effectiveness 
of any letter or mailing piece. Rippletone 
Hammermill Bond envelopes can be de- 
pended upon to deliver their contents in 
good condition. 





bon copies. Weight for weight, it bulks more 
than ordinary ripple finish papers. 

Show Rippletone to your customers who 
like something better. Use the coupon. 





Photographs 


prove 


Sele 


is the important 
thing in a letterhead 


Wise printers use Hammermill Bond — the paper with the surface that gives 
perfect customer satisfaction. 
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EVERY BRISTOL NEED 
I$ SUPPLIED BY THIS 
ALL PURPOSE PAPER 


Hammermill Bristol makes it old fashioned 
for printers to carry more than one line of 
bristol paper. 

For Hammermill Bristol is truly the “all 
purpose” bristol: It has the strength, stiffness, 
snap, and writing surface of “Index,” com- 
bined with the printability of a “Printing 
Bristol.” It is well sized and smooth surfaced 
to take ruling, typing, pen and pencil writ- 
ing and it can be erased neatly. 

Hammermill Bristol, made of new, strong 
fibre, will stand abuse, whether in a card file 
or in the mail. It lies flat, has a smooth sur- 
face, and handles well for printing, ruling 
and scoring operations. 

Hammermill is the only bristol that is 
watermarked, and that watermark is your 
assurance of quality and _ performance. 
Hammermill Bristol is not only usable—it is 
salable. Because of the prestige and leader- 
ship enjoyed by all Hammermill lines, print- 
ers will find easy acceptance for Hammermill 
Bristol. 

Send coupon for a sample book that dem- 
onstrates the printing (both halftone and 
solids) and ruling qualities of Hammermill 
Bristol. 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, PENNSYLVANIA 
Please send me the following: 


[J Sample Sheets of Rippletone Hammermill Bond. 
() Sample Book of Hammermill Bristol. 
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(Please attach to your h«siness letterhead) 
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UHESE BETTER-PRINTED PRESS SHEETS SPELL SUCCESS FOR 


A PROCESS AND A PRODUCT 


Press sheets from every corner of America testify to the 
acceptance of Vaporin, the new process that speeds up 
pressroom schedules and produces a finer, cleaner printed 
job. The pieces shown are only a few of the Vaporin- 
printed exhibits sent us by printers proud of the results 
which they have obtained through Vaporin. 


WHAT DOES 
“VAPORIN- 
PRINTED’’ MEAN? 


Vaporin has introduced into the field 
of printing entirely new concepts. It 
cannot be regarded as just an ingre- 
dient—it is a process as well as a product. In figuring the 
advantages of using Vaporin, many printing factors must be 
considered. When a printer uses Vaporin, he stops buying 
ink per pound. He buys better printing per dollar spent, 
and thinks of the final results . . . and profits. ' 


WHY VAPORIN Because of the principle of instantane- 
MAKES FOR 
FINER PRINTING 


ous drying, Vaporin offers several out- 


standing benefits to printers. First of 


all, it speeds up the printing process. The sheet can be 


backed up immediately after printing; jobs can be fed 


FOR BETTER 


SPEED PRINTING 


directly from the press into processing machines (for fold- 


ing, cutting, etc.). No more expensive delays for drying. 


Since the ink vehicle is instantly vaporized by the appli- 
cation of heat, there is no chance for excessive penetration, 
smudging or spreading. Vaporin permits printing on paper 
surfaces formerly used with difficulty. It makes possible 
clean half-tone printing, sharp legible type impression— 


in short, the most attractive printing. 


Investigate Vaporin thoughtfully. Never HOW CAN 
consider it merely as ink at so much VAPORIN WORK 
per pound. Estimate the advantages that Fomor 
Vaporin has already brought to customers of other printers 
who “keep in touch with IPI” —faster, finer printing — 
better looking jobs per dollar spent. Ask the IPI salesman 
what the use of Vaporin in your plant involves, or write 


us direct for further information. 


THE LEGEND “’“VAPORIN-PRINTED”’ 
MEANS BETTER PRINTING PER 
DOLLAR SPENT 


INK CORPORATION 


NEW ORLEANS RICHMOND 
NEW YORK CITY ROCHESTER 
OAKLAND ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 


ATLANTA DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
BALTIMORE DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
BATTLE CREEK KALAMAZOO MINNEAPOLIS 
BOSTON KANSAS CITY NASHVILLE 


BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 














Estimate——Cost——Billing price—(estimate)—Where is the profit made? 


As you know, estimates are based on average costs on previous jobs, including the 
‘if’ quotient. The ‘‘if’’ meaning——if the job goes well,——if there are no press troubles 
—no poorly working materials——no lost press time——no rejected work. 


By stocking Avalanche Bond, one of Gilbert’s 25% rag content bonds, a printer 
eliminates the ‘‘if’’ quotient as far as the paper is concerned. Avalanche Bond is loft-dried 
and tub-sized, giving it the flat-lying quality necessary for profitable printing routine. No 
rejects because of its spotless, centrifugally cleansed raw pulp and smooth even surface. 
And it costs no more for this guarantee to profitable printing jobs. 


Ask your jobber for samples of Avalanche Bond and test them for your next run. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


aVALAGe es BOND 


encorciinenr Lualily Ca 


Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Resource Bond, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, 





Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 
Dispatch Six, Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 
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In an auto Trace sPEED brings vicrory 


Ina folding machine SPEED creates EARNING POWER 


THE Model «Double O” Cleveland Folder will fold all sheets within 
its size range on both parallel and right angle work at Higher Average 
Speeds than any other folding machine. 

Its 25% to 35% increased production DOUBLES or MORE THAN 
DOUBLES profits for every running hour. Its size—4x5" to 22x28”— 
and folding range—9 folding plates—provides ample facilities for fold- 
ing the huge volume of Direct Mail folders, booklets, house organs, dealer 
helps, time tables, package inserts, etc. singly or in gangs, that comes 


daily from practically every commercial pressroom. 


The High Speed «Double O” is «IN STEP” with the new, popular high speed 
job and job cylinder presses. Ask for Literature «In Step With The Times” 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 28 West 23rd Street, New York 


PuiLapELpH1A—Lafayette Building 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


Cuicaco—117 West Harrison Street 
Boston—185 Summer Street 

CLEVELAND—1931 East 61st Street 
St. Lours—2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 


AtLanta—Dodson Printers Supply 
Co., 231 Pryor Street, S. W. 


San Francisco, Los ANGELES 
SeattLE—Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


Dattas—J. F. Carter 
5241 Bonita Avenue 
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Model «Double O” 
4% 5"— 22x 28" 




















PRICE 


$1,450 


FOr 8. 
Mount Vernon 
New York 

















What the Printer thinks about the 
WEBENDORFER 


LITTLE GIANT CYLINDER 


“| have been using the Little Giant 
presses for over three years and | 
honestly feel that these were the 
machines that kept me on top." 


"It has been a great little money- 
maker for me and | know all the 
users of Little Giant presses must 
feel the same way." 


"These machines have turned out 
the finest class of work for the trade 
and | will say that | have some 
mighty particular customers." 


SHEET OFFSET 
SHEET SIZE 
12x 18 
17x22 
22 x 26 
22 x 29 


a 


"A little over three years ago we 
purchased one of your Little Giant 
cylinder presses. Since that time this 
has been in constant operation run- 
ning from eight to sixteen hours 
daily. We have found this wonder- 
ful press the biggest money-maker in 
our plant." 


4, 


LETTER PRESS 
LITTLE 10 x 15 GIANT 


a 


American made by 


"Being a canny Scotchman this press 
has been worth its weight in gold 
owing to the saving of time in get- 
ting the job going as well as its large 
production." 


"Four years ago | told you to tell 
the boys for me that the Little Giant 
press is the biggest money-maker 
that ever hit the printing business." 


"After using the Little Giant for two 
years | can say as | did in my last 
testimonial letter to you, that it is a 
great little press." 


WEB UNIT OFFSET 


IIx 17 
17 x 22 
22 x 34 
and up 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years 











MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


— 
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50x72 FIVE-COLOR PRESS 


This month we illustrate a modern five-color Cottrell Press. It is used for producing four-color process work — 
plus an additional flat tint — five colors altogether. Itisa heavy press —rigid in construction throughout — with 
the Cottrell standard of distribution, close register at all speeds from starting to maximum, and the latest devel- 


opments for volume production of fine color printing. Two well-known national publications are using this 





press— both installations made since last summer. 

Cottrell also offers the latest improved roll-feed magazine presses, with folders or flat delivery, delivering either 
sheets or folded products at remarkably high speeds. All of these presses maintain a uniformly high quality of 
printing that fully meets the exacting demands of present-day national advertisers. 

For economical, dependable, trouble-free production of magazine and multi-color printing in volume, investi- 
gate Cottrell Rotary Presses. 


C.B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., WESTERLY. R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 EAST 26trn STREET e CHICAGO: 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD., 1-3, BALDWINS PLACE, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 1 


COTTRELL 
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The Flexible 
and Automatic 


MONOTYPE 





COMPOSI’ PE CASTER 


Tue Monotype Typesettinc Macuine for casting 
composition is fully automatic. Fed with the ribbon produced by the keyboard, it casts at 
high speed perfectly justified lines of deep-cut type in hard metal that gives long service, 
and delivers them on an ordinary galley ready for the next process without transfer. @ Its 
spacing and justification are more accurate than can be done by any other method; it can 
cast either closely or widely spaced, from the same font of matrices; it can put each char- 
acter on an expanded or a condensed body at will, giving that highly pleasing uniformity of 
spacing which is an attribute of good printing. @ Under all conditions, hour after hour, its 
productive capacity remains at the same high point. In the same space of time it will cast as 
many square inches of the most complicated tabular or other intricate matter as of the 
simplest straight matter; whether the line measure is long or short makes not the slightest 
difference in quality of its product. @ In any part or section of its maximum line length of 
60 picas it can intermingle roman, italic and boldface in any sort of matter without change 
of any kind; it has no large and cumbersome magazines to change— its matrix case with its 
greater number of characters made up for the specific work weighs but 30 ounces, and can 
be held in the palm of the hand; complete change of combination of its type faces can be 
made by simply sliding out one matrix case and sliding in another, done in a few seconds; 
the storage space required for all the Monotype matrix equipment for a large plant is 
negligible and the investment cost substantially less than for other machines. It is the most 
flexible, most convenient, most practical and most economical matrix and casting system 
ever devised. @ The casting machine is also a type foundry, producing type for the cases, 
and rules, leads and slugs, for all the purposes of hand composition, turning what would 


be idle time with any other machine into economy and profit for the Monotype owner. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, Twenty-fourth at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Set in Monotype Janson, No. 401 
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AUTOMATIC 
~ ELECTRIC MOTOR 


CONTROL 


Monitor builds standard controllers, starters 
and accessories —and custom-built apparatus 
for any electric motor control! problem, no 
matter how complex. Monitor sales engineers 





in principal cities will gladly consult with you. 


Write us. 


Doss IT PAY? We think so. You take no chances when you 
buy Monitor control. 


The Thomsen-Ellis Company, one of the leading printers in the South, 
selected Monitor control 20 years ago for reliability, economy and 
uninterrupted production with the satisfaction indicated in the letter 
illustrated above. 


Testimonials of this nature from control users in every industry are 
not uncommon to Monitor. The reason—Monitor Engineers have 
given their undivided attention to automatic motor control, their one 
and only product, for nearly 50 years, during which time Monitor has 
led the field in the development of Automatic Control. All standard- 
ized controllers in use today employ principles first developed by 
Monitor Engineers. 
Write for Bulletin No. 120. 


MonitorControllerCompany 


Gay, Lombard & Frederick Sts. © BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





















































FRASER INDUSTRIES, INC., 


Please send me, by return mail, . 
the free Fraopaque Sample Book, 
as well as samples of Fraopaque 
suitable for printing. 


Name 


[HUH 


... With the greater 


OPACITY 


modern printing demands 





LL too often “‘show-through” has spoiled an other- 
A wise perfect printing job. But Fraser has devel- 
oped a paper so opaque that it absolutely eliminates 
this possibility. 

This distinctly new paper is FRAOPAQUE... not 
only more opaque than other papers, but more bril- 
liantly white. FRAOPAQUE will save real money in 
mailing costs, too .. . because its greater opacity per- 
mits the use of a lighter weight stock. 


Mail the coupon today for sample book and port- 
folio of printed samples. 


PROVE IT ON YOUR OWN PRESS! 





Street 


424 MADISON AVE. EST WASHINGTON ST. 





NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





City 
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repare now to meet today’s business 


upturn and insure bigger present and future prof- 


its by installing modern job press equipment— 


~ 


” CTE CCRT COS 


The Chandler & Price Craftsman Automatic Unit with Handwheel Impression Control 


—10x 15 and 12 x 18. Handles any stock from onion skin to 10 ply board. The only 
automatic job press practical to hand feed on short runs. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
CRAFTSMAN AUTOMATIC UNIT 


Better Printing. Precision makeready, 
freedom from “punching” and slurs, every 
form printed with hard packing if you like 
—with Handwheel Impression Control. 
Front-adjustment fountain, reversible ink 
disc, four form rollers, adjustable roller 
tracks, vibrating rollers and trip trucks 
provide distribution adequate for finest 


work and heaviest forms. 


High Production, Low Costs. Quick 
getaway —gauge pins set same as on any 
hand-fed press. Feeder adjustments few and 
simple. Many owners report production 
averages better than 2500 impressions per 
hour. Users state Handwheel Impression 
Control saves 35%, 40%, up to 50% make- 
ready time on every job—cuts down press 
idle time—lowers hour costs by increasing 


actual, average daily press production. 


Get all the facts about this Craftsman 
Automatic Unit. Measure possible savings 
and extra profits against present costs, on 
your own work. Write for complete details 


and specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


s oye 4 ) 
Printine Presses ano Pa EV yulle i) 
f jf 
New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue ° Chicago: Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn St 
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TEXT PAPERS 


By BECKETT 


HE increasing use of Text Papers by 
better printers everywhere is a recognition 
of the fact that mailing pieces must have 
beauty and distinction to be effective. The 
Beckett Paper Company, long world-famous 
for its Cover Papers, manufactures three lines 


of Text Papers all of distinguished beauty. 


TWEED TEXT is the newest and lowest- 
priced of our Text lines. It is made in White, 
Ivory, Gray, Blue, Canary and Green and all 
colors carry the unusual tweed-marked surface. 


Being low in price it can be used in competition 


with any ordinary paper and will immeasurably 


improve the appearance of the finished work. 


BECKETT TEXT, also in the low cost class, 
is in White, India, Blue, Green, Corn and Gray 
with deckle edges. The colors have a subdued 


granite effect. It is a charming paper. 


BUCKEYE TEXT in White and Ivory, Laid 
and Wove, with deckle edges, is one of the 
most beautiful of all antique text papers. It 
gives superiority to anything well printed on 


its surface, and it is moderate in cost. 


A beautiful example of work on any of the above papers will gladly be sent you on request. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY. . . Hamilton, Ohio 


-MAKERS OF GOOD 


PAPER SINCE 1848 
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Discovered! 


New way 
to reduce 
casting costs 


How to get more production and 
cleaner casts from your type casting 
machine,—that’s a problem completely 
solved by the U. S. VARIDRIVE 
Motor. 

You can get any speed from 57 to 200 
r.p.m. This permits you to use the 
highest possible speed consistent with 
the size and character of type you are 
casting. The metal properly solidifies 
because you vary the speed with hair- 
line precision. 

With the wound rotor or slip ring 
motors commonly used, the exact speed 
is seldom obtained as the speeds avail- 
able are in steps and these are rarely 
the speeds you desire. 

































SPEED variable to a 
fraction of an r.p.m. 


If you use a slip ring or wound rotor motor your 
caster fluctuates in speeds when the pump goes on 
or off. If your caster is set at the correct speed with 
the pump off, it will operate at the wrong speed 
with the pump on and vice-versa. This objectionable 
fluctuation is overcome by the U. S. Varidrive. 
With the U. S. Varidrive you get any r.p.m. you 
desire by merely turning the micro-speed 
control wheel. The U. S. Varidrive will 
positively increase both the output and 
quality of your work. The U. S. Varidrive 
will pay for itself in six months in the 
average plant. 


VARIDRIVE 
“iuewaing MOTOR 


—the perfect power ap plication for 


' 
' 
CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES ¢ FOLDING MACHINES YOUR NAME__ 
1 
PAPER CUTTERS e STITCHERS © MIT a sicisseninicnasi 
! 
i] 


MAIL COUPON FOR BULLETIN 





U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 
Atlantic Plant — 80 34th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pacific Plant — 200 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 
Chicago-1500 S. Western Avenue 


Please send Varidrive Bulletin 











TYPE CASTERS ¢ ENVELOPE MACHINES e ETC. | 


MACHINE and H.P 





1 to 10,000 r.p.m. RATINGS as low as 14, h.p. 
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NOW BUILT IN EIGHT SIZES -- / 


e Harris builds a complete line of Offset Presses to fit every requirement. 








In addition to the smaller Offset Presses in single color ...17 x 22, 21x 28 
and 22 x 34... Harris offers the following new models of offset presses: 
26 x 40 . . 1 and 2 colors 41 x 54... 1, 2, 3 and 4 colors 


35 x 45 .. 1 and 2 colors 42x 58 . . 1, 2, 3 and 4 colors 
46'/2 x 681/2 . . 1, 2, 3 and 4 colors 
These five new models of Harris Offset Presses in the color group are all built with: 


New Harris H. T. B. Stream Feeder 
Precision Tapered Pre-Loaded Roller Bearings 
Choice of Rotary 3 Point or Feed Roll Registering Mechanism. 











HARRIS>SEYBOLD> POTTER COMPANY 


General Offices: 4510. East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio; Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St.; Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St.; Dayton, 813 Washington St.; San Francisco, 420 Market St.; Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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THE BIRTH OF TYPOGRAPHY 


From a considerable body of evidence, Gutenberg emerges as the most firmly established claimant to the honor 


of having been the inventor of movable types in Europe. Precious fragments yield clues to genesis of printing art 


there is no event even approaching 
in importance the invention of print- 
ing with movable types. It would require 
an extensive volume to set forth even in 
outline the far-reaching effects of this in- 
vention in every field of human enter- 
prise and experience, or to describe its 
results in the liberation of the human 
spirit from the fetters of ignorance and 
superstition. The mighty power of the 
printed word to influence human thought 
and action, for good or ill, has seldom 
been more clearly shown than in our own 
day and age, when we see the govern- 
ments of great nations enforcing a rigor- 
ous control or even suppression of the 
press as a necessary means of controlling 
the opinions and activities of their peo- 
ple. Since printing has exerted so im- 
mense an influence upon the course of 
civilization, the question of who invented 
it becomes one of high historical interest. 
Printing—even printing with movable 
types—had been practiced in China and 
other oriental lands long before the ap- 
pearance of printing in Europe. But in 
those far eastern lands the conditions 
were unsuitable for the acceptance of 
printing, so that the invention did not 
take root and flourish there. From the 
point of view of its effects on history, 
printing as it was done in China was ster- 
ile. It was the appearance of printing in 
Europe, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, that was the epochal event. 
Yet the first appearance of the printed 
word in Europe was so unobtrusive that 
it left no clear historical traces of its be- 


T THE cultural history of mankind 


By DOUGLAS C. MeMURTRIE 


ginning. Before the end of the fifteenth 
century, the fame of the new art of print- 
ing was reverberating throughout Europe. 
But in spite of the fact that the first 
printer had in his hands the very tools of 
advertisement and publicity, he remained 
—deliberately, it would seem—in name- 
less obscurity. So that we are left in al- 
most total ignorance of just how and 
where printing actually was first begun. 
And when the question is asked, “Who 


by competent scholars. From this evi- 
dence there emerges the figure of Johann 
Gutenberg, of Strasbourg and Mainz, as 
the most firmly established claimant to 
the honor of being the inventor of print- 
ing. Let us look into his life. 

Johann Gansefleisch, or Gensfleisch, 
who, according to the then-prevailing 
custom, used his mother’s family name, 
Gutenberg, was born at Mainz of a pa- 
trician family about 1400. In his early 

manhood an uprising of the 
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\ \ E ARE fast approaching the celebra- 


popular faction in the city re- 
sulted in the banishment of his 


tion, in 1940, of the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the European invention of 
printing with movable types, generally re- 
garded as the greatest invention in the his- 
tory of mankind. Regarding this invention, 
there is in circulation a vast amount of mis- 
information. For these two reasons in par- 
ticular, The Inland Printer here presents 
an authentic story of the birth of typogra- 
phy by perhaps the foremost American 
authority writing on the history of printing. 


family from Mainz. It may have 
been about 1430 that Gutenberg, 
in exile, took up residence in 
Strasbourg, where he seems for 
a time to have lived in compara- 
tively easy circumstances on an 
inherited income. 

It is from Strasbourg that we 
get the first faint hint that Guten- 
berg was making his first experi- 











ments with printing. In 1439 we 





invented printing?” the answer must be 
that we do not know with conclusive cer- 
tainty what man first made types in 
Europe and printed with them. 

As to the identity of the inventor of 
printing, historical research has amassed 
a considerable body of evidence, a very 
small proportion of which is direct evi- 
dence, most of it being indirect and cir- 
cumstantial. This evidence has been 
sifted and resifted until it can safely be 
said that no smallest item of it has es- 
caped searching and critical examination 


find him engaged in a lawsuit 
there. From the documents in the case, so 
far as copies of these have been pre- 
served, we learn that a few years previ- 
ously he had entered into a partnership 
with two associates to engage in several 
crafts in which Gutenberg was to instruct 
the others. On the death of one of the 
partners, his brother demanded that he 
be admitted to the partnership or else 
that the capital invested by the deceased 
partner be refunded. About forty wit- 
nesses testified in the case, and the testi- 
mony of sixteen of them is preserved 
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today. Still, in all this testimony there 
are only the most casual references to 
the enterprises in which the partners were 
engaged. These references, obscure 
though they are, can quite convincingly 
be interpreted, however, as showing that 
Gutenberg and his associates were en- 
gaged in working out some kind of a 
process resembling printing. 

What later became of the partnership 
and its enterprises, we do not know. The 
case against Gutenberg, however, was 


dismissed by the court. In 1441 Guten- 
berg borrowed a sum of money from the 
funds of the parish of Saint Thomas in 
Strasbourg and presumably used it in 
furthering his work. Then for nearly five 
years there is no record of him. In 1448, 
however, he was back in Mainz, having 
finally decided to take advantage of a 
permission to return which had been 
granted to-him many years before. Stras- 
bourg at that time was threatened by djs- 
turbances arising out of the Peasants’ 





War in France, and Gutenberg may have 
found it an unsuitable place in which ty 
continue his experiments. In 1448, ia 
Mainz, he negotiated for another loan 
through a relative for 150 gulden, a con- 
siderable sum of money for those days. 
Then for another period of nearly five 
years the records are silent about him. 
Finally, in 1455, Gutenberg reap- 
peared in history, and once more as the 
defendant in a lawsuit. From the rec- 
ords in this case it is clear that in 1450 
he had borrowed the impres- 
sive sum of eight hundred 
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gulden from Johann Fust, a 
goldsmith and capitalist of 
Mainz, the purpose being “to 
finish the work.” Toward the 
end of 1452, Fust advanced 
eight hundred gulden more, 
this time with the agreement 
that he was to share as a part- 
ner in Gutenberg’s enterprise. 
In the lawsuit of 1455 Fust 
sued to recover the total 
amount of money advanced, to- 
gether with interest, the total 
amounting then to a little over 
2,000 gulden. Fust also de- 
manded the forfeiture to him 
of the tools and equipment 
which were made with the pro- 
ceeds of the first loan. 

In this case we find quite spe- 
cifically that the enterprise in 
question was printing. In Gu- 
tenberg’s reply to Fust’s de- 
mands there is mention of 
expenditures for various work- 
men’s wages, for house rent, 
parchment, paper, ink, and so 
on, and also of money to be 
devoted to “the work of the 
books.” For Fust his later 
partner and son-in-law, Peter 
Schoeffer, appeared as a wit- 
ness, and there appeared for 
Gutenberg two of his em- 
ployes, Bertolf von Hanau and 
Heinrich Keffer, who are prob- 
ably the men we later find 
working as printers at Basel 
and Niirnberg. The whole case 
gives the impression of being 
concerned with a loan of a 
large sum of money advanced 
to finance a printing project of 
considerable importance. 

There is no record of the out- 
come of Fust’s suit, but later 
events make it seem likely that 
Fust became the owner of at 











least so much of the printing 
equipment as had been ac- 








Both sides of a leaf believed to be the earliest and most primitive of the printed fragments that have come to 
part of a poem believed to have been printed by Gutenberg 


light, the “Fragment of the World Judgment,” 
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quired or made with his first 
eight hundred gulden. At any 
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rate, when printing did finally 
emerge from the experimental 
obscurity, Fust and Schoeffer 
in partnership were the out- 
standing printers at Mainz. 

Gutenberg, on the other 
hand, seems to have become 
bankrupt after the breach with 
Fust. The account books of the 
parish of Saint Thomas in 
Strasbourg show that his regu- 
lar payment of interest on his 
loan ceased about 1457 and 
never was resumed. In 1461 
the parish laid a complaint 
against Gutenberg before the 
imperial court sitting at Rott- 
weil, but without effect. If 
Gutenberg was engaged in 
printing, or in any other form 
of business after Fust fore- 
closed on him, there is no direct 
evidence of it, but it is a not 
unreasonable conjecture that 
he may have operated a small 
printing shop, although not 
very successfully from the 
financial standpoint. 

On January 17, 1465, Arch- 
bishop Adolf of Mainz made 
Johann Gutenberg his ser- 
vant and courtier for life by 
reason of the “grateful and 
willing service which he had 
rendered to him and to his 
order [Stift] and may and will 
render in the future.” Whether 
this was for political service in 
support of Adolf’s cause or a 
reward for his achievements in 
the typographic field, we have 
no means of knowing. 

From a document dated Feb- 
ruary 26, 1468, we learn that 
Dr. Konrad Humery, of Mainz, 
gave a quittance to the arch- 
bishop for “certain forms, let- 
ters, instruments, tools, and 
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other things belonging to the 
work of printing which Johann 
Gutenberg left after his death, 
and which were and still are 
mine.” From this it appears that Humery 
at some time or other had procured for 
Gutenberg some printing equipment with 
which to work. From it we also can fix 
with reasonable certainty the date of 
Gutenberg’s death, which must have oc- 
curred somewhat earlier than the date of 
the Humery document. But where Guten- 
berg died, and the place of his burial, are 
as deeply hidden from us as the other 
facts of his life. 

Just thirty documents, of accepted au- 
thenticity, have been discovered to give 
contemporary evidence of the facts of 


Gutenberg’s life. And but three of these 
(the Strasbourg lawsuit, the Fust law- 
suit, and the Humery quittance) contain 
anything which refers to printing. Some 
relate to Gutenberg’s borrowing money, 
others are concerned with annuities pay- 
able to Gutenberg, to duties paid by him 
in Strasbourg on a large store of wine, 
to a suit brought against him, presuma- 
bly for breach of promise, by Anna zu 
der Iserin Thure, a noble lady of Stras- 
bourg, and to the arrest in Strasbourg of 
the secretary of the city of Mainz whom 
Gutenberg sought to hold as a hostage 


Discovered in 1901 in an old book binding in Wiesbaden, this piece of parchment is believed to have been 
printed about 1447. Shown is a portion of a single-sheet astronomical calendar, a rare Gutenberg fragment 


for a debt claimed to be due him from 
that city. If there were nothing else upon 
which to rest the case, the claim that Gu- 
tenberg was the inventor of printing 
would indeed be questionable. 

But quite aside from the documents, 
there are two other sources from which 
is drawn evidence which gives significant 
weight to the claim. These sources are 
the surviving specimens of printing pro- 
duced in Gutenberg’s time, and the prac- 
tically unanimous testimony of various 
contemporary writers that he was the in- 
ventor of printing with movable types. 
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The types used in printing this “Paris Donatus” fragment—from a copy of one of the issues of a 
widely used Latin grammar by Aelius Donatus—point to Johann Gutenberg as its probable printer 


When we come to consider the earliest 
products of the German press, we find 
that they are represented only by frag- 
ments, no one of which bears any indica- 
tion of the name of the printer, the place 
of printing, or the date of issue. Many 
of these fragments have survived only 
because some fifteenth century binders 
found them handy for use in making their 
bindings of other books. These precious 
scraps of parchment or paper have been 
subjected to the most painstaking exami- 
nation, and innumerable scholarly arti- 
cles or monographs have been written 
about them. Though there are many dif- 
ferences of opinion about details, they 
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all have been found to have one charac- 
teristic in common: we are able to asso- 
ciate all the types used in them with types 
which were later used by known printers 
who were all located at Mainz or in the 
immediate vicinity. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
these fragments were all printed with 
the same type. It does mean, however, 
that they were printed with various 
fonts of type which show such close re- 
semblances in detail as to indicate that 
they all originated in, or were developed 
from, a common pattern or design. The 
obvious modifications of this design may 
mean that the differing types of our frag- 





ments may have been made by different 
hands at different times. But the basic 
features of the design appear so mark- 
edly in all the modifications as to demou- 
strate their derivation from one and the 
same creative idea. 

The sequence in time of these frag- 
ments can be determined only by deduc- 
tion from what is known of the types used 
in them—the condition of the types with 
respect to wear, the degree of skill shown 
in setting them, and the progressive modi- 
fications in their forms in the direction of 
improvement. The sequence of develop- 
ment ends in the type known as that of 
the thirty-six line Bible, which was cer- 
tainly printed at Mainz or at Bamberg, 
not later than 1460. The same types are 
also known to have been in the hands of 
Albrecht Pfister at Bamberg and used by 
him in books printed in 1461 and 1462. 
The types of the fragments, through all 
their variations, are therefore generically 
known as the thirty-six-line Bible types. 

These thirty-six-line Bible types are 
classified by German scholars (who are 
the outstanding specialists in the study of 
them) as having passed through three 
successive states of development: (1) the 
types of the Paris Donatus; (2) the types 
of the astronomical calendar; and (3) 
the types of the thirty-six-line Bible. 
Within each “state” there are minor vari- 
ations to be found. 

It is the consensus of present-day bib- 
liographical judgment that the earliest 
and most primitive of these fragments 
which have been preserved to us is a part 
of a single leaf of a sibylline poem in 
German. This precious scrap of paper is 
generally referred to as the “Fragment of 
the World Judgment” because of the fact 
that the particular portion of the poem 
which it contains deals with the Last 
Judgment. It was found in Mainz about 
1892 and some ten years later became 
the jealously guarded property of the 
Gutenberg Museum in that city. 

From the position of the watermark in 
this fragment it has been possible to com- 
pute its probable position in the full 
sheet, and from the known text of the 
complete poem it has been estimated that 
the book from which the fragment was 
cut was originally made up of thirty- 
seven leaves, or seventy-four pages, with 
twenty-eight type lines to a page. No 
trace of any other leaves of this book has 
ever been found. The fragment itself 
shows signs of having been used in the 
making of a book binding, and it is not 
unlikely that other portions of the same 
book are still hidden away in some old 
binding which has not yet been dissected. 
Because the “Fragment of the World Judg- 
ment” is considered more primitive in 
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its type forms and in the technique of its 
composition than the other fragments 
still to be mentioned, it is believed to be- 
long to the very earliest years of experi- 
ments with printing. Gottfried Zedler 
concludes that it was printed between 
1444 and 1447, or just at the close of 
Gutenberg’s sojourn in Strasbourg. There 
is some speculation in this deduction, of 
course, but there is much more evidence 
in favor of this conclusion than against 
it. Competent authorities therefore re- 
gard it as the earliest piece of printing 
with movable types now extant, and as 
such it is a very precious and informative 
document indeed. 

Closely related to the “World Judg- 
ment” fragment in type and technique are 
certain fragments from pages of copies 
of the widely used Latin grammar by 
Aelius Donatus, which was a standard 
textbook of its time. Three different is- 
sues of this work belong, on excellent 
authority, to the period before 1458, ar- 
ranged in order of time according to the 
peculiarities of their types. The earliest 
of the three is represented by two full 
leaves printed on parchment, the second 
by two very small parchment fragments, 
and the third by another pair of full 
parchment leaves. The remains of the 
first two issues are preserved in the State 
Library in Berlin. The two leaves of the 
third issue, which first were brought to 
light about 1800, are in the National Li- 
brary in Paris. The types in this group 
are generally known as the “Paris Dona- 
tus” types, from the pages in which they 
were first studied. 

The earliest representative of the sec- 
ond “state” of the thirty-six-line Bible 
type is a large piece of parchment, nine 
inches wide by nearly two feet long, in 
two segments. It was discovered in 1901 
in an old book binding in Wiesbaden and 
contains a portion of a single-sheet as- 
tronomical calendar or ephemeris. It 
bears no indication of the year for which 
it was printed, but astronomical calcula- 
tions from the data it contains lead many 
authorities to relate it to the year 1448. 
If this is so—and the sequence of many 
other identified pieces of printing, in 
their relation to issues of known date, 
makes it quite possible—the calendar 
was printed at the end of 1447. It seems 
to have been printed with a freshly cast 
type, and its typographical execution in- 
dicates considerable previous experience 
with type and printing. 

Who was responsible for the produc- 
tion of these specimens of printing in its 
primitive or formative state? The only 
man whom we can so much as suspect, on 
the basis of existing evidence, of being 
interested in or engaged in the practice 


of printing in Mainz or in that vicinity 
at that period was Johann Gutenberg. 
The majority of scholars unite in ascrib- 
ing the “World Judgment,” the three is- 
sues of Donatus, and the astronomical 
calendar to Gutenberg’s experimental 
workshop, whether the work on them 
was actually done by Gutenberg in per- 
son or by his associates. 

Bear in mind that the “World Judg- 
ment,” a book of seventy-four pages or 
thereabouts, was set in type and printed 
a full ten years before the probable date 
of the forty-two line Bible (the so-called 
Gutenberg Bible), which has been widely 


celebrated as the first book printed in 
Europe. There were also at least sixteen 
additional issues of the Donatus, as well 
as a number of other minor pieces of 
printing which appeared, in all probabil- 
ity, before that Bible. Then again, we 
must realize that the primitive issues of 
the press which are known to us, largely 
through the preservation of fragments, 
probably represent a small proportion 
of all that was printed then, most of which 
has disappeared without trace. 
(Eprror’s Note: Further evidence rel- 
ative to Gutenberg will be examined by 
Mr. McMurtrie in a subsequent article.) 





had been held every four years. 


this issue goes to press. 





COVERING WORLD PRINTING NEWS 
FOR INLAND PRINTER READERS 


J. L. Frazier at Ninth International Exhibition, London 


N VIEW of existing world conditions and the fact that the past seven 
I years have not been conducive to the holding of such an exposition, 
the Ninth International Printing, Stationery, and Allied Trades Exhibi- 
tion, held at London, England, takes on special significance. While 
these years of depression have had a serious effect on the printing 
industry the world over, they have not been unproductive of develop- 
ments that will influence the trend of the industry. Attention has turned 
more than ever before to research and experimental work, and from 
all indications at the present time the results of these efforts will be 
noticed more and more in the near future in the way of further im- 
provements in machinery, materials, and methods for more efficient 
production and wider dissemination of the printed word. 

As this is written, it ‘. too early to give details of the exposition, the 
dates of which are November 23 to December 5. But the reports already 
received, showing the character of exhibits, which include the products 
of many European and American manufacturers who are exhibiting 
either direct or through their British representatives, give evidence of 
the unusual character of this international exhibition, which previously 


From the standpoint of THE INLAND PRINTER and its readers, the 
exposition will have additional significance. Because this publication’s 
policy is to keep abreast of all important developments, and to get, at 
first hand, all the available information pertaining to everything that 
has an influence on the trend of the industry and all its allied branches, 
the editor of this journal is in attendance at the exposition in person as 


J. L. Frazier sailed aboard the Queen Mary, leaving on November 
18, and will return shortly before Christmas day, in time to present, 
in the January issue, his complete report of the exposition, together with 
news of some of his other contacts and experiences and a general pic- 
ture of what is going on “over there.” We know the readers of this 
journal will profit greatly by the reports he brings back. 





THE OTHER FELLOW FEEDS YOU (?) 


You, as a printer, depend for your bread and butter on the Other Fellow’s business. But you won’t get the job un- 


to do anything about self-promotion 

for over a year! I always meant to 
get to it—and I just kept putting it off. 
It’s really a crime the way printers neg- 
lect to take their own medicine.” 

The above quotation was taken from 
an article entitled “You’re the Doctor,” 
appearing in a recent issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. It was chosen for the 
lead of this story because although the 
article says, “And those are our senti- 
ments, exactly,” meaning THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S, they are also the sentiments of 
possibly about every printer in the coun- 
try. There is no way of knowing, of 
course, but it appears that the person who 
made the opening quotation was “soft- 
pedaling” his own embarrassment when 
he said that he hadn’t done anything 
about self-promotion in over a year. 
Shall we say that he was telling the truth, 
but that he was at least unusual in mak- 
ing this confession? 

The article referred to above was ad- 
mittedly “ballyhoo” for a very splendid 
service, which this magazine has given 
out for some little time, intended to help 
printers advertise. Claims made for this 
service indicate that printers have “lit- 
erally jumped at the opportunity.” It is 
also indicated that about half of the re- 
quests were for permission to use only 
the copy offered, not the accompanying 
illustrations in the form of electros. 

Would it not be logical to infer from 
this that the real reason why printers do 
not advertise more is because they do not 
know what to say about themselves that 
would be interesting to the other fellow? 

Now this story starts with the idea of 
going possibly a step in the direction of 
giving printers a theme around which 
they may write their own advertising. 

First, let’s take an illustration. Sup- 
pose you are at a picnic. You have a fine 
new camera and you want to take a pic- 
ture of the crowd. Ordinarily it is no fun 
to take pictures—it’s more fun to be in 
them. But this time you want people to 
notice your new camera, so you offer to 
take one. Very few will notice or care 
whether or not you have a new camera— 
they want to be in the picture. However, 


[: a shameful fact, but I’d neglected 
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less the prospect is (1) approached and (2) made to feel your interest in his affairs. Greet him; talk his language! 


remember that while you are taking the 
picture all eyes are on you. That seems 
to be the way a printer’s advertising 
should be—he should get the other fel- 
low into the picture and the other fellow 
will like him for doing it. 

Since it is generally conceded that there 
are four elements to a sale, namely, atten- 
tion, interest, desire, and action, why not 
let advertising take care of the first two 
elements in somewhat the same way that 
a topnotch salesman does?—by talking 
the other fellow’s language, or by putting 
him into the picture. 





We'll Keep {t Dark 


e This is a private word of assurance 
to certain printers in the land who 
are too careless, or too indolent, or 
too numbed up by the weather, to 
work on their customers and pros- 
pects. Gentlemen, don’t be uneasy— 
we won’t give you away! You can 
remain in your drowsy seclusion and 
obscurity as long as you wish. No one 
will know you’re there, and we won’t 
say a word, and the spiders will build 
beautiful new cobwebs all over your 
presses and plant. 

But we ought to warn you! If you 
are one of those printers who are 
going into a slow decline (atrophy of 
the up-and-at-’em, we call it), don’t 
read the accompanying article by Rus- 
sell L. Wright. It contains a stimulat- 
ing suggestion for a self-promotional 
campaign—a real one—and it might 
inspire you with enthusiasm, or rouse 
you to action. That would be a pity! 
It’s too cold to do any advertising these 
days, and, besides, everybody buys his 
printing from That Fellow Down the 
Street, anyway. 

P. S. Be careful, also, of that new- 
est Inland Printer mailing piece over 
on pages 46-47. You might decide it 
was just the thing to send to your pros- 
pects and customers! And that would 
be too bad—because in printing it 
and mailing it out you would have to 
get up out of the rocking chair and 
show some signs of life. Don’t ever 
think of such a thing! 








By RUSSELL L. WRIGHT 









With this in mind, suppose that you 
decided on a year’s campaign of at least 
one piece for a certain date each month. 
Also, suppose that each is to be a four- 
page folder, printed on different kinds 
and colors of stock each month (and, by 
the way, suitable stock, not something 
rummaged out of the scrap bin). Size is 
814 by 11 inches when folded once. 

The problem is, what will the copy say 
to fill twelve four-page folders, and talk 
about printing? The point is, do not talk 
about printing! 

Talk with and about the customers. 
Be sure the things you say concern the 
little details with which the customers are 
already familiar. Things which they have 
done and are doing—things they have 
thought about and are interested in from 
an advertising point of view. 

Draw on your own experience for a 
moment. Have you ever had a customer 
who came in and said, “Set this in eight- 
point Bodoni Bold thirteen picas wide”? 
You are immediately impressed by the 
familiarity of the technical terms used 
by this man and you regard him as one 
who knows something more than the man 
who might say, “Set this in a black-look- 
ing type a little smaller, and not so wide.” 

You do not need to tell your customers 
that you are expert printers — let the 
folder itself suggest that. Likewise, boast- 
ing of your ad-writing ability is not 
necessary. But, by talking about the other 
fellow’s advertising problems in his lan- 
guage, the inference will naturally be 
that you know your own business well. 

Now in this hypothetical campaign 
under discussion, it might be a good idea 
to make each piece look like and read as 
though it were a complete ad for a cer- 
tain type of business other than a print- 
ing office, with the exception, of course, 
of the signature and possibly a few small 
boxed paragraphs relative to how the 
piece was printed, the best way to have it 
printed, or whatever you deem good copy 
for your organization. Too much “print- 
ing advertising” will kill the effect. Keep 
in mind that the topnotch radio pro- 
grams you like are largely effective be- 
cause the program seems to be the first 
thought and the advertising second. 
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Obviously there are a great many dif- 
ferent types of business, but by grouping 
those most closely associated in charac- 
ter, a list of twelve folders exemplifying 
the following classifications might be 
arranged: 
1. Chambers of Commerce, Hotels, 
Resorts, and Auto Camps. 
2. Transportation Companies of all 
kinds. 
3. Heavy Industrial Machinery and 
Tool Manufacturers. 
4. Real Estate Men and Building 
Managers. 
5. Department Stores. 
6. Fuel and Heating Equipment 
Houses. 
7. Banks, Bond Houses, Insurance 
Companies. 
8. Automobile and Truck Dealers. 
9. Hardware and Builders Supply 
Houses. 

10. Furniture and Electrical Appli- 
ance Houses. 

11. Industrial Manufacturers of Food, 
Clothing, Household and Office 
Appliances. 

12. Public Service Companies—Light, 
Power, Gas, and Telephone. 

If the above list does not suit your 
particular needs, a glance through your 
sample file will no doubt suggest other 
appropriate subjects. Carefully sort the 
samples and, preferably, pick those with 
the best illustrations. Then familiarize 
yourself as much as you possibly can 
with all copy relative to the types of 
business you wish to characterize. Use 
illustrations profusely—the more human 
interest involved the better. Combination 
newspaper and job offices will be able to 
capitalize on their cut services to a great 
advantage. Remember, of course, to get 
the customer’s permission before using 
any engraving of his. 

Front-page copy should be held to a 
minimum. Just a good illustration with 
a good heading which would stand repi- 
tition or amplification on the inside 
spread does the trick exactly. 

Timeliness is an important element in 
advertising, therefore a folder suitable 
for Chambers of Commerce, Hotels, Re- 
sorts, and Auto Camps would be appro- 
priate to start in the summer months. 

Any number of good action pictures of 
fishing, golfing, mountain climbing, and 
so forth, should be easily obtained for 
the front page of this folder. Pictures of 
rivers, lakes, forests, cities, or any other 
local points of interest are also good. 

Your heading might include such 
phrases as: “Where to go! What to do! 
Where to play! How to get there!” 


INTING 


GETS THINGS DONE IN INDUSTRY 


LOWEN 2etRRACH 


Printers in general are sadly remiss in their use of self-promotion; they urge others to increase 
business by means of printing and neglect to make adequate use of it themselves! Credit the 
Zellerbach Paper Company with the above poster—one of a fine series distributed gratis to printers 


Then the copy for the inside spread— 
make it dynamic—progressive— doing 
things, talking about advertising from 
the customer’s point of view. Example: 

The Chambers of Commerce, Hotels, Resorts, 
and Auto Camps in and around Whatatown 
have learned how to advertise. It was not so 
many years ago that they talked about person- 
alities, comfortable beds, hot and cold running 
water, courteous service, and other such mean- 
ingless thirigs of which any town or hospitality 
center could boast. 

They have discovered also that this was not 
advertising. They overlooked the important 
thing which they all know now. They know 
that in order to get business they must arouse 
interest in their town and surrounding country 
in order to bring people to see it. Once the 
people come they will naturally seek and pat- 
ronize the places of business which suggested 
their venture. 

Every folder you pick up these days that has 
been produced by a live hotel, for example, is 
chock full of live pictures of things to see, things 


to do, where to play, and how to get there! 
Managers have long since discovered that this 
general or “generous” idea of advertising sur- 
roundings rather than personalities and furni- 
ture, pays far better dividends. 

Attention is called, in a modest way, to rates 
and various accommodations but this is not the 
feature by any means. That sort of advertising 
is interesting to Mr. and Mrs. Whatatowner, but 
the visitor from out of town must be lured by 
things to do and see! 

If plenty of illustrations are used, ap- 
propriate for businesses of the above 
character, the copy is not too important. 
The essential thing is to make the folder 
look like an advertisement which might 
be sent out by any one of the four con- 
cerns mentioned. Then, if the copy agrees 
with their convictions about advertising, 
readers will not question your ability to 
produce good advertising for them—even 
if they prefer to write the copy them- 
selves. Remember that the buyer is not 
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primarily interested in what advertising 
costs—he is interested in what it is worth. 

When you feel that you must philoso- 
phize about your own business, do it in a 
good-natured manner (on the back page 
preferably) as follows: 


GOING TO TOWN 


Everyone said that we couldn’t do it, but 
The Whatatown Printing Company is going to 
town with an advertising campaign for itself. 
This is folder number one of a series of twelve, 
to be issued monthly. 

We are positive that it can be done because 
the whole campaign is all printed and ready to 
mail on the dot. 

If you are not in the Hotel, Resort, or Auto- 
Camp business, or even if you are not the head 
of a Chamber of Commerce, you may wonder 
why you received this kind of advertising folder. 
Be patient, friends, for stimulating folders deal- 
ing with other lines of business are also on the 
program! But, in the interim, trust in us, for 
we can produce a mighty fine advertising cam- 


paign for you also. Call us today and we will 
become “idea conscious” about some business- 
building advertising for you. 

There are those who will ask what 
good a machinery ad would be if sent to 
a department store, for example, as sug- 
gested by this:campaign. The answer is 
that it would be of no value whatever un- 
less the whole campaign is followed 
through. Then, as each type of business 
receives its folder, the story would be 
driven home emphatically that your 
printing establishment could produce ad- 
vertising for all types of business. 

If you are going to sell a man any- 
thing, remember to “get around on his 
side of the back-yard fence,” and talk 
about him and his ideas. You will not 
only broaden your own knowledge but 
he will like you better while you are 
doing it. Try it and see! 





THE KEY WORD: “YOU”! 


e In selling your services as a printer, 
says Mr. Wright, get around on your 
prospect’s side of the back-yard fence 
and talk about him and his ideas. It 
isn’t the product, it’s what it will do 
for the user, that rings the bell of ap- 
proval. Mr. Wright submits the fol- 
lowing examples of the “you”? appeal 
in everyday advertising. 

e@ The country’s best known publisher 
of price lists for printers has adver- 
tised continuously by publishing crea- 
tive ideas to help the printer get more 
business into the shop. 

e Large insurance companies talk 
about health preservation rather than 
about their insurance high-points and 
mighty strength. 

e A gasoline company says in one ad 
that its gas works well in a Ford—in 
another ad it says that it works well in 
a Packard and so on. Each time the 
owner of a certain car sees his car ad- 
vertised in such a way he’s flattered. 

e Transportation companies now 
know that people do not go for the 
ride itself but, other things being 
about equal, they will take the route 
with the best scenery. 

e@ Telephone companies have learned 
that it is better business to teach peo- 
ple how to make more business con- 
tacts by telephone; if the business im- 
proves, new phones follow logically. 
e Home comfort is being sold now 
since automatic heat has entered the 
field. It used to be merely coal and 
wood for sale. 

e Banks are winning favor by telling 
those responsible for the country’s 


tors happen to be. 
teresting campaigns with each ad 


saying in effect that dairymen, poul- 
trymen, fruit growers, farmers, manu- 
facturing industrialists of different 
kinds are all benefiting by the use of 
electricity. Although a city manufac- 
turer may not care about how a farmer 
uses electricity, the ad does two things: 
The farmer is told of new uses for the 
product and is pleased because the ad 
is addressed to him; the manufacturer 
is reminded of the universal use of 
electricity and his attention is at least 
called to the power company’s name. 

e A real-estate company specializing 
in suburban property has an authori- 
tative horticulturalist create the desire 


are “nailed down” on paper for future 
reference and help. 


homes. They can understand what the 


resources what fine fellows they are 
instead of what fine fellows the direc- 


e Electric companies have put out in- 


focusing on a different industry, by 


to buy by giving daily talks on the 
radio about gardens—not real estate. 
The most valuable of these talks— 
accompanied by good illustrations— 


e Thousands of people daily have 
been induced to visit new model 
builder means by a home after it has 
become something for them to com- 
pare with their own homes. But try to 
imagine people filing through a lum- 
ber yard to see new-style boards and 
bricks and make exclamations about 
them !—as some printers expect their 
customers to do when they send out 
samples of a new style of type they 
have just purchased. 
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GETS ATTENTION! 


Unusual Effect in Insert 


e Advertising printing today calls for 
unusual effects, effects that are different 
from the ordinary run, and especially 
does this apply to the production of il- 
lustrative material used in connection 
with advertising. Please note, however, 
that we said “unusual” effects; we do 
not mean “bizarre” effects, which may 
have a place in some types of work but 
somehow do not fit into quality advertis- 
ing of today. 

In recent years the attention of paper- 
makers has been directed toward produc- 
ing papers that are different, that will 
give novel yet artistic and pleasing re- 
sults, and add to the effectiveness of the 
advertising matter printed thereon. One 
such development consisted of the pyrox- 
ylin-coated papers with’gold and alumi- 
num finishes, but special inks had to be 
secured for printing. Still later develop- 
ments have produced the new metallic- 
coated papers which can be printed with 
the everyday printing inks. 

That there are great possibilities for 
securing unusual and artistic results 
through printing on such metallic-coated 
papers with ordinary inks is demon- 
strated by the subject used for the insert 
here shown. The platinum finish of the 
metallic-coated paper not only gives a 
highly artistic appearance, emphasizing 
the lights and shadows, but enhances and 
brings out the metal parts of the object 
displayed, and presents the subject in a 
manner that gives added attention-com- 
pelling power to the printed piece. The 
many possibilities for artistic effects with 
subjects of various kinds will readily be 
suggested to the printer and the adver- 
tiser by this striking insert—simple but 
highly effective from all angles. 


x * 


Vatican Press Is Up to Date 


The death of Augusto Ciriaci, director 
of the Vatican Polyglot Press in Rome, 
calls attention to this as one of the oldest 
printing establishments in continued ex- 
istence in the world. Pope Pius IV, before 
he died in 1565, had a press at work, then 
Gregory XIII installed a press in the Vat- 
ican. Sixtus V improved this press prior 
to 1590. Pope Pius X, after 1903, com- 
bined three Vatican presses in a new plant 
constructed near the Church of St. Ann, 
Rome. Under the present Pope Pius XI 
the Vatican Polyglot Press has been fur- 
ther improved until printers from this 
country who have visited it say it is up to 
date in every particular. 
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An unusual and excellent example showing the great range of tones 


possible through the use of the new non-pyroxylin metallic-coated 


papers printed with everyday printing inks. Printed direct from a 
screen halftone through the courtesy of the Eastman Kodak Company 
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STABILIZATION—REGIMENTATION 


Some form of regimentation is needed to get things done, says the author. It does not mean Fascism or profit de- 


veloping into plunder. Only hope for sound values lies in close agreement, locally, on costs and on selling prices 


OMMENTING on my discussion of 
(| stabilization in the August num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER, the 
editor submitted several pertinent ques- 
tions. Inasmuch as the queries grew out 
of my article, and bear upon any plan 
looking to the solution of both stabiliza- 
tion of costs and selling prices, it is felt 
they should be examined critically. Let 
us therefore take them seriatim. 

First: “Prices are results, and stabiliza- 
tion must be effected by controlling 
causes. Sports are stabilized by fixed 
standards, specified qualifications, oper- 
ating rules. Can printers’ prices be sta- 
bilized in like manner? 

Obviously, they cannot, because print- 
ers have no absolute control over the 
causes which work to establish prices. 
Sports authorities arbitrarily establish 
the qualifications and operating rules for 
their particular sport. Printers cannot 
establish such arbitrary rules. All the 
elements entering into our costs are vari- 
able, therefore we cannot establish a 
price for our products which will be uni- 
form from year to year. None the less the 
industry ought to be able to establish 
rules for stabilization that will operate 
to prevent disastrous destruction of val- 
ues. To do this effectually will require 
the surrender of some of our boasted 
freedom of action. 

Inasmuch as the elements constituting 
cost vary from period to period, any 
attempt at stabilization of those costs 
must be, partially, arbitrary, just as the 
qualifications and operating rules gov- 
erning sports are arbitrary. A stable 
price is not, necessarily, an unalterable 
price, but one which is approximately 
common to the locality in which the 
product is marketed. In my city, break- 
fast bacon is selling today for 45c a 
pound. Occasionally it may be pur- 
chased as low as 43c or maybe 42c, but 
the housewife knows that the stabilized 
price is 45c, and so computes it in her 
regular budget. 

Since causes indicate results, the re- 
sults will not be fixed or stationary, but 
may, nevertheless, be stable. Selling 
prices or values set up in the various 
printing catalogs are changed periodi- 


By W. J. BUIE 


cally as the causes on which they are 
based may change. Yet they are stabil- 
ized prices. To stabilize prices in any 
locality, region, or area, there must first 
be a common understanding or agree- 
ment as to costs. Even then there will 
be variations in selling prices, dependent 
on time estimates and the percentage of 
profit the individual producer sets on his 
cost estimate. Those variations, how- 
ever, will not likely be wide enough to 
disastrously affect stable values. 

Second: “Can we have stabilization by 
educational means without the employ- 
ment of regimentation ?” 

Regimentation will be treated separ- 
ately a little farther on. To the first part 
of the query we would say that we might 
secure stabilization by educational means 
if we had a century in which to carry on 





More Fuel 


e Herewith is added more fuel to 
the burning question of Stabiliza- 
tion. If a dampening effect resulted 
from Henri Strand’s remarks, “Sta- 
bilize? It Can’t Be Done!” in The 
Inland Printer for November, Mr. 
Buie’s observations in this issue un- 
doubtedly will feed the flames. Mr. 
Buie’s first contribution on the sub- 
ject appeared in this publication last 
August, at which time certain ques- 
tions were raised by the editor which 
are answered in the first part of the 
accompanying article. In the second 
part is a plan for stabilization. 











the educational processes and the funds 
with which to finance them. Lacking that, 
the answer is found in the fact that for 
forty years the U. T. A. and its codperat- 
ing locals have carried on educational 
work, aided notably by THE INLAND 
PRINTER—but with no overwhelming de- 
gree of success. In fact, the condition of 
the industry today in relation to stabiliza- 
tion of values is worse than at any period 
during my connection, for more than a 
third of a century, with printing — in 
the role of a producer of printed work. 
Educational enterprises should continue 


and be broadened, but in the meantime 
the only hope seen for a return to sound 
values for our products lies in close 
working agreements in each locality as 
to costs and selling prices. If that con- 
stitutes regimentation, then regimenta- 
tion is preferable. 

Third: “Can any stabilization be ef- 
fected by trade guidance without bring- 
ing bullying into the picture?” 

Stabilization can never be effected 
without trade guidance. Whether it can 
be done without “bullying” depends 
upon the character and temperament of 
those who compose the membership of 
the various local units, and those who 
direct the destinies of the national or- 
ganization aiming at a solution. 

Inevitably, as stated in my previous 
article, “all competitive industry must 
eventually come under some sort of Fed- 
eral supervision to protect the invest- 
ments of individuals and the public.” 
Railroads are now under that supervision 
and have been for years. Municipalities 
recognize the necessity of it in fixing 
rates for public utilities. The steel in- 
dustry, so far, has been strong enough to 
maintain its prices at a point that pro- 
tects its investments, but is in constant 
combat with labor over wages and hours, 
and may finally have to yield. 

Fourth: “Can we effect stabilization by 
direction without dictatorship?” 

Only by the willingness of the indus- 
try to work under direction. After all, 
direction is but a form of dictatorship. 
The plant superintendent directs all the 
employes under him. Such direction is 
essential. The employe can either submit 
to direction or leave his employment. We 
are too much inclined, I fear, to use the 
term dictator assynonymous with tyranny. 
Politically, it is tyranny. From an eco- 
nomic and industrial standpoint it is es- 
sential to production. 

Stand along the assembly line in an 
automobile factory and observe how each 
worker performs a definite task at the 
right moment and within a given time 
limit. Those workers are under direc- 
tion. Some critic, careless of the mean- 
ing of terms, might say they were under 
a dictator. But by whatever term you 
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characterize their control, it is necessary 
to the correct assembly of the completed 
unit within the time allowed. 

Fifth: “Can we effect stabilization by 
development of mind power commensu- 
rate with increased machine power?” 

The answer to that question lies in the 
quality of mind, and the psychological 
reaction of the individual to the unknown 
quantity of increase in machine power. 
It may not be answered by any known 
theorem of today. It can only be an- 
swered with the Biblical quotation: “Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Sixth: “Can we have profit without de- 
veloping it into plunder?” 

Under just and equable supervision, 
we can. Public utilities and public car- 
riers have it today. As a city grows and 
its consumption of electric current ex- 
pands, rates are lowered so that profit is 
held to reasonable returns on investment. 
Under a law passed some years ago the 
Federal Government was empowered to 
recapture from railroads excessive prof- 
its. That question may be answered in 
one proposition, to wit: that the power 
to supervise carries with it the power to 
prevent plundering of the public. 

And now what about regimentation? It 
is a term often used to conjure up visions 
of the lock-step. It does not mean Fascism, 
though Fascists may be regimented. As a 
matter of truth we are already regi- 
mented, and we have been ever since we 
became an industrial instead of an agra- 
rian people. The sports simile is very 
much in point just here. No men—not 
excepting soldiers in service—are more 
rigidly regimented than major-league 
baseball players. Their diet, their social 
contacts, their hours of sleep and prac- 
tice and play are dictated and as closely 
supervised as is the regime of a fever pa- 
tient in a hospital. 

Members of a labor union are regi- 
mented. When a strike is called in a coal 
mine or a printing plant the workers 
walk out, almost to a man. Some may 
prefer to remain, but they follow the com- 
mands of their superior officers. Our 
children are regimented into classes at 
school from the elementary grades on 
through high school and the university. 
If you belong to a church and take an 
active part in its work you are regimented 
into classes and committees. 

And when the Great Superintendent of 
the Universe hands you your blue en- 
velope, and the minister has pronounced 
“ashes to ashes” over your shroud, your 
once proud, free, and independent form 
is regimented in a neat little row with 
others, and a plain white board, the coun- 
terpart of a thousand others, is sunk at 
the head of your resting place. 
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Regimentation is necessary if we are 
to get things done. Not that regimenta- 
tion that compels the surrender of all 
individual initiative, but that regimenta- 
tion that urges us to codperate with our 
fellows for our own and the common 
good. One man cannot win a war. A mil- 
lion men working at cross purposes, nul- 
lifying the constructive efforts of each 
other, cannot win a battle in either busi- 
ness or warfare. But working together 


they may turn the world upside down.” 


Rudyard Kipling expressed the rule in 
an immortal couplet that should greet 
the eye of every printer each morning as 
he draws his chair to his desk: 


“Tt ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor the funds that they can pay; 
But the close codperation 
That makes ’em win the day. 


“Tt ain’t the individual, 
Nor the army as a whole; 
But the everlastin’ team work 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


We can stabilize both prices and costs 
if we are minded to do so. Team work 
(regimentation) will do it, mates; else 
we can each go to hell paddling his own 
canoe merrily down the stream. 


II 
A Stabilization Plan 


HE AUTHOR is confirmed in the belief 

that the simplest and most effective 
method of stabilization is through the 
adoption and use of a standard catalog of 
selling values. He recognizes that this 
plan is not acceptable to the larger pro- 
ducers. Therefore, he contends, there are 
but two solutions to the problem: (1) 
Adoption of a standard catalog by the 
smaller users, leaving the larger plants 
to work out their own system of stabiliza- 
tion; or (2) the plan proposed in the fol- 
lowing lines, adopted and put into use 
by the whole industry. He holds, how- 
ever, that neither method can be made 
effective until and unless the industry has 
some central enforcing agency. 

It has been pointed out by some writ- 
ers that stabilization through legislation 
is impractical and subversive of initia- 
tive and personal independence. The 
variation in hour costs in plants of ap- 
proximate equal equipment, the differ- 
ences in production standards set up by 
those authorities which profess to be ex- 
perts in such matters, have been given un- 
due importance as obstacles to ultimate 
establishing of stabilized hour costs. 

All are agreed that these obstacles and 
difficulties exist, but no one seems to have 
thought of doing anything about them. 
We say we want stabilization; that stabil- 





ization would be a good thing for the 
industry; that it would result in placing 
the industry on a prosperous basis, and 
so forth and so on. But nowhere in my 
reading have I found a suggestion of any 
plan or method of procedure by which 
it might be accomplished. We see the for- 
est, but not the trail through the trees. 

Knowing all the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted and conquered is at least half 
of the battle. Certainly there is enough 
business acumen in the printing industry 
of America to solve its problems as other 
industries have solved theirs. 

It is here asserted that we can have 
stabilization if we want it! But first we 
must recognize certain fundamental prin- 
ciples applicable to our industry. 

(1) Selling prices must be predicated 
on costs. Therefore, before we can stab- 
ilize values we must stabilize costs. 

(2) We cannot stabilize volume. That 
is a factor over which we have no con- 
trol; neither can we anticipate demand 
from year to year. 

(3) We cannot stabilize quality, any 
more than we can regiment brain power 
or initiative. 

(4) We cannot stabilize prices to the 
point where the same price for the same 
quantity, quality, and class of work will 
prevail everywhere. 

These fundamentals need no support 
other than their mere statement. The 
question the industry is now asking is: 
How stabilize costs? Once costs have 
been stabilized the problem of stabiliz- 
ing values will solve itself except with 
those who hold that values, or selling 
prices, have no relation to costs. 

Before the industry can undertake to 
answer the query: how stabilize, it must 
also recognize and agree on a few other 
elementary truths. 

(a) Production of printing is a manu- 
facturing operation, but differing from 
other manufacturing processes in that 
each order presents its own production 
problems and conditions. 

(b) Selling price of the finished prod- 
uct, if that price is to be profitable to the 
producer, must find its basis in costs. Not 
necessarily in all cases the cost to the 
individual producer, but costs ascertain- 
able under the -most economic methods 
of production. 

(c) The selling price, or value, of the 
finished product may not be based on the 
demand taxing the capacity of our plant, 
farm, orchard, garden, or ranch. Cost of 
production may be lowered under heavy 
demand taxing the capacity of our plants 
to their utmost; thus raising the per- 
centage of sold hours, but this slight de- 
crease in cost has little effect on selling 
prices, since conditions like these are 
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temporary and the producer absorbs the 
increase in cost when the demand returns 
to, or falls below, normal. 

(d) Stabilization of costs to be effec- 
tive must recognize that whatever prac- 
tice, policy, or condition affects adversely 
a single unit of the industry has its re- 
flex influence on the industry as a whole. 

It was made clear, I think, in my con- 
tribution on this subject in the August 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, and in 
that of Edward T. Miller in the Septem- 
ber number, that the industry does not at 
this time have (or recognize) any uni- 
form or established hour costs or stand- 
ards of production. 

It would appear, then, that the first step 
toward stabilization of costs is to arrive 
at a uniform hour-cost basis for all op- 
erations common to a printing plant, per- 
formed by hand and/or on specified 
machines. This done, the next step would 
be to work out standard production 
schedules. With these working tools the 
estimater would be equipped to arrive at 
a stabilized cost of the product, and the 
sales manager given a known cost on 
which to base the price to the consumer. 

It is my contention that we have avail- 
able the necessary information on which 
to take the first step, and much of that re- 
quired for the second. We are concerned 
here, however, with the first step only. 
We do not have, and cannot pluck out of 
the air, a strictly scientific basis for 
either. The workable, proven basis for 
stabilizing our costs must come, and can 
come, only through a system of trial and 
error—experimentation. 

The past six years has been the most 
disastrous period in my forty years of 
active, continuous experience as a 
printer. The industry was forced to the 
most rigid operating economies. Lack of 
volume in most, and especially in the 
smaller shops, has offset any advantage 
gained by economy in operating costs. 
Yet there are numerous larger plants 
which have shown a fair profit through- 
out the whole period and reduced opera- 
tive costs to the minimum. The rec- 
ords of those plants form a bedrock basis 
upon which to establish a stable hour 
cost for the entire industry. 

Let us examine the record of three 
years out of those six, and see if the facts 
revealed may not be used to form the 
basis for a stabilized hour cost. 

In the accompanying table we have 
taken 1930, the first year of the depres- 
sion before the industry had time to 
readjust itself to changed conditions; 
the year 1934, the period of the NRA ex- 
periment, and the year 1935, the first to 
show a continuous, definite upward trend. 
The table gives the year, the classifica- 


tion of plants according to dollar vol- 
ume, and the percentage of profit or of 
loss, as the case may be. 

Now let’s analyze those figures briefly. 
In 1930, before demoralization possessed 
the industry, 526 plants reported a total 
volume of $79,000,000 and all classes 
made a profit of from 1.6 per cent to 25.6 
per cent, or an average of 18 per cent, 
with the exception of the smallest class, 
and its loss was less than one per cent. 
Wages were high and the price structure 
had not been wrecked. 

In 1934, under NRA, with higher labor 
and material costs and shorter hours, 
679 plants in the same classifications 
showed a volume of only $75,000,000, of 
which more than $14,000,000 was sold at 


covered their costs and earned a profit 
during the most stressful period in our 
industrial history, ought to be convincing 
enough to satisfy the most earnest advo- 
cates of a scientific basis for establishing 
stabilized hour costs for the industry. 

If it is desired to have still finer refine- 
ment then let the committee on stabiliza- 
tion select the most efficient plants among 
those in the classes earning profits, de- 
termine what percentage of profit should 
be satisfactory, and apply that to the 
hour costs as above ascertained, and thus 
give us a stable hour cost applicable to 
the industry at large. 

When we have stabilized hour costs (if, 
indeed, we are ever able to do so) and 
secured the consent of the industry to 






























































H, above $750,000. 


TABLE SHOWING PROFIT AND LOSS ON SALES OF PLANTS REPORTING 
TO U. T. A. FOR 1930, 1934, AND 1935, COMPILED FROM 
“RATIOS ON PRINTING MANAGEMENT.” 

Number | Volume CLASS Av. for 

Year | Plants of Sales Profit 
ear! Report- | in Thou-| A B c D E F re H_ | Earning 
ing sands Plants 

1930 526 79,552 |*00.94/01.6 | 08.2 | 125 | 158 | 25.6 | 19.0 | 23.1 18.0 

1934 679 | 75,756 |*12.1 | *0.23 |*02.1 | 06.9 | 23.7 | 21.2 | 14.4 | 25.0 20.0 

1935; 485 | 75,450 |*13.7 | *0.315| 01.9 | 04.4 | 24.1 | 21.0 | 158 | 226 | 178 

*Losses. 


Classes by volume: A, $15,000; B, $15,000 to $35,000; C, $35,000 to $75,000; D, $75,000 
to $150,000; E, $150,000 to $300,000; F, $300,000 to $500,000; G, $500,000 to $750,000; and 











a loss ranging from 2.1 per cent to 12.1 
per cent, while the average gain for those 
which earned a profit was 20 per cent. 

In 1935 we have 194 fewer plants re- 
porting, yet the volume of sales, mea- 
sured in dollars, was the same as that for 
1934, with the two lowest classes show- 
ing losses of 13.7 per cent and 3.15 per 
cent, respectively. The $72,000,000 of 
profit-earning work delivered in 1935 
shows almost the same percentage of 
profit as the $61,000,000 delivered in 
1934, indicating that costs were held to 
the same level, or that the same margin 
was added to costs. The upward trend of 
demand is shown by the fact that 485 
plants in 1935 produced the same vol- 
ume, measured in dollars, that was pro- 
duced by 679 plants in 1934. 

And now we come to the crux of the 
whole matter. Those plants showing a 
profit, and all operating under approved 
costs systems, recovered their costs and 
a profit. Whether that profit was too 
much or too little may be debatable, but 
it does not affect the cost records. 

Here we have at hand, ready-made, 
easily ascertainable, averaged hour costs 
for all operations performed in the pro- 
duction of all classes of printing. The 
averaged hour costs of these operations, 
as determined from those plants which 


adopt and use such hour rates, or found 
some way to compel such adoption and 
use, we are then on the road to effecting 
the other factors necessary to establish- 
ing stable values, such as production 
ratios applied to the various classes of 
work, the wide range of machines upon 
which the work is produced, and the 
economic value of the product to the 
ultimate consumer. 

These things can be done only by the 
system of trial and error. Hour costs 
will vary from year to year, resultant 
from conditions existing in the industry; 
wages, hours, and other factors, which 
cannot be foreseen. But here is a sane 
basis upon which the industry can stab- 
ilize costs—if it will. 

Therefore, I repeat, we can have stab- 
ilization if we want it. If we do not want 
it, but just desire something to argue 
about, then we would not have it if it 
were as scientifically provable as an alge- 
braic equation. 


x * 
Glycerin for Cleaning Hands 


Printers who know the difficulties of getting 
hands clean at the end of the day may follow the 
practice in the metal trades where glycerin is 
furnished along with soaps, according to John 
J. Lamb, office manager of the National Metal 
Trades Association. 
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OR SOME little time the typographic 
F ims and drolleries of Earl H. 

Emmons have diverted members of 
the printing fraternity. His best known 
creations, perhaps, have been the mono- 
type “mosaics,” composed entirely of 
monotype block ornaments, which have 
appeared on the covers of The Compos- 
ing Room, a house-organ edited by Mr. 
Emmons for the Monotype Typographic 
Group of New York, Incorporated. 
Working with oniy four basic shapes— 
square, triangle, double-length triangle 
and quarter circle—he has produced a 
series of portraits and compositions as 
ingenious as they are fantastic. Many of 
them have been reproduced in the pages 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Among type fanciers, issues of The 
Composing Room have come to be re- 
garded somewhat as collectors’ items— 
not only because of their covers, but also 
for the excellent and sometimes outrage- 
ously humorous text. Last year, however, 
collectors began to run across quaint ty- 
pographic plums bearing the imprint of 
The Maverick Press, New York City. 
These consisted of various excerpts and 
tributes, poetic or otherwise, conceived 
typographically in a far from orthodox 
manner and issued in decidedly limited 
editions. Their perpetration was readily 
traced to Earl H. Emmons. 

The Maverick set-up is a modest affair 
but it lays claim to one preéminent dis- 
tinction—its sole and solitary press was 
contributed by Frederic W. Goudy. In a 
top-floor studio apartment in which Mr. 
Emmons lives, on a railed balcony, be- 
hind a screen of Indian blankets, is the 
whole works: four cases of type and an 
8 by 12 hand press of the clamshell, or 
lever, type—known to the more elderly 


of the trade as a “Golding Official.” It had 
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THE MAVERICK PRESS 


It’s small, but it’s full of surprises 


Earl H. Emmons, proprietor, would rather juggle with type than go fishing 


and has created some of the most ingenious keepsakes you ever laid eyes on 


By ALBERT E. PETERS 


been used by Mr. Goudy for thirty years. 
In December, 1935, he presented it to the 
present proprietor—who promptly set up 
shop. Since then, sixteen Maverick Press 
items have sprung into circulation from 
this historic machine. 

The first issues were for Christmas; 
following these came Number Five, a 
booklet entitled “Hello, Everybody, This 
Is Goudy Speaking.” This piece was set 
in Deepdene Italic and decorated with a 
microphone made up of type material. 
The text was a transcript of the famous 
broadcast between Mr. Goudy and Lowell 
Thomas over the NBC network in 1934. 
Number Eight was another item done up 





“A BRookplate for Bruce Rogers” (actual size) 
created and produced by Mr. Emmons—issued 
as Item Number Nine of The Maverick Press 


for Mr. Goudy and called a “DisHonor 
Roll.” It is a curious thing, printed on a 
long strip of tissue paper, five inches wide 
by thirty-six long. The strip is perforated 
at intervals and is rolled on a cardboard 
tube, which gives you an idea of the job. 

Among the other scandals of the Mav- 
erick Press is a lavishly decorated poem, 
the “Ballad of Mae West’s Bust,” and a 
Rhymed Review of the nudist textbook, 
“The Body Beautiful.” Of this, we can 
give you no idea whatsoever. 

Item Number Nine was the dog-and- 
thistle bookplate done for Bruce Rogers, 
reproduced on this page. It is a true labor 
of love—but none but workers with type 
can conceive of the amount of labor in- 
volved. Here, obviously, is more than a 
monotype “mosaic.” Each of the tiny 
pieces comprising the bee and the thistle 
had to be mitered, notched, filed, sawed, 
and meticulously put together—a nerve- 
shattering task. But Mr. Emmons would 
rather do things like that, almost, than go 
fishing. Turn him loose with a notching- 
machine, a saw-trimmer, a penknife, and 
a file, and he'll call it a Perfect Day. 

It was also for Bruce Rogers, long a 
close friend of Mr. Emmons, that Item 
Number Six was produced: “The Saga of 
BRnacle BRuce, the Sailor.” This was a 
broadside of rollicking verse, a tribute to 
the sea-loving designer, written and deco- 
rated with type-mosaic cartoons. 

Number Eleven likewise was a Rogers 
item—the “BRible Story”—and this led 
to the most pretentious of the Maverick 
productions to date: Item Number Four- 
teen—the remarkable and slightly in- 
credible Bruce Rogers scroll. There’s a 
whole story in this by itself. 

In the fall of last year Bruce Rogers re- 
turned to this country from England after 
four long years of intensive work on the 
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beautiful Oxford Lectern Bible. His full 
time had been devoted to research, plan- 
ning, and constant supervision of the 
monumental production; to forward his 
experimental work, the facilities and re- 
sources of the Monotype Corporation in 
London had been placed at his disposal. 
The labors of this master designer were 
indeed worthy of being recorded, and 
it occurred to Harvey D. Best, presi- 
dent of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company that Mr. Rogers’ own story 
would be of greater interest than any 
story at second-hand. The outcome was 
“An Account of the Making of the Oxford 
Lectern Bible,” a charming booklet writ- 
ten and designed by Mr. Rogers and pro- 
duced under his supervision. (For a full 
account of this, with page reproductions, 
see THE INLAND PRINTER for July, 1936.) 

In the meantime, however, Mr. Rogers, 
in a moment of relaxation, had composed 
a shorter and less formal account, based 
on the meter and form of the first four 
chapters of the Book of Genesis. In ad- 
dition to being a delightful bit of not 
irreverent humor, it was the true first 
account of Bruce Rogers’ work in con- 
nection with the Oxford enterprise. In 
manuscript form it circulated among his 
delighted friends—and was promptly and 
inevitably seized upon by publisher Em- 
mons. If the Maverick Press can be said 
to hum, from that moment it hummed as 
never before. 

In its first form, as Number Eleven, 
the “BRible Story” was a slim little book- 
let, 45g by 534, in red covers, with a 
noble lectern eagle, strikingly composed 
of the familiar block ornaments, printed 
in gold on the front. The text was set in 
two columns, the typographic style fol- 
lowing the arrangement of the Lectern 
Bible. The types were Goudy Text and 
Mediaeval; a special ligature “st” was 
designed by Mr. Goudy for the produc- 
tion. One hundred copies were issued, 
thirty-three of which were offered for 
sale. Type connoisseurs immediately did 
some rapid grabbing. 

Then, because the composition had 
been such a difficult job—fourteen-point 
type set nine picas wide—Emmons began 
considering how he could get more mile- 
age out of the piece before distributing 
it. The narrow measure suggested a strip 
of some sort and that eventually led to the 
idea of a miniature scroll. So with no 
more ado, and without the slightest idea 
where he’d end up, Emmons set to work. 

The little gem that resulted is a minor 
monument to ingenuity and toil. (As a 
matter of fact, there are actually forty 
copies in existence; the forty-first would 
have cracked Mr. Emmons wide open.) 
The scroll itself is two inches wide and 


approximately thirty inches long. The 
text, printed from the same type that was 
used for the booklet, is in black; the 
rubrication and ornaments are in red, 
gold, blue, and orange. It is doubtful 
whether any other press could have han- 
dled the job even in five impressions; the 
best Mr. Emmons’ Old Faithful could do 
was fourteen. 

Fourteen times through the press for 
each one of the forty scrolls—each scroll 
on Japanese hand-made silk-tissue paper, 
about as easy to handle as a cobweb. (In- 
cidentally, Mr. Emmons discarded twen- 
ty-two different kinds of light-weight 
stock before finding one that would meet 





Elwing Studios, Chicago 
The Bruce Rogers scroll and case, the most pre- 
tentious, and surprising, of the Maverick items 


his requirements. The major problem 
was to get a paper that was sturdy enough 
to be printed on, but which would not 
“fly up like a window shade” after being 
unrolled.) This little job of imposition 
and presswork off his hands, artificer Em- 
mons tackled the spindle and the case. 
The making of the spindle was perhaps 
the most baleful feature of the whole busi- 
ness. The first idea was to have a wood- 
turner do the job, but it soon came to 
light that while microscopic craftsman- 
ship maybe is all right for a printer, the 
enlightened wood-turners of today aren’t 
quite that goofy. So Mr. Emmons scoured 
the town for a ready-made article—the 
top of a pencil, perhaps? or part of a 
wooden toy ?—that would serve his pur- 
pose. It was pure chance that an uncom- 
prehending clerk in a department store 
suggested—of all things—wooden collar 
buttons! (Someday get Mr. Emmons to 
tell you that story, too.) He had to make 
a machine to drill holes in the collar but- 





tons; after the buttons were drilled they 
were fastened to lengths of basket rattan. 
And that settled the spindle business. 

The making of the case, in appearance 
a beautifully designed miniature book, 
was another load of grief all over again. 
Each case is 244 by 334, with brilliant 
red covers and a spine perfectly printed 
in red, blue, and gold. Inside the lid are 
end papers and a title page, beneath 
which is a cigaret-shaped compartment, 
sunk into a gold-paper-covered block of 
wood, containing the scroll proper. Mr. 
Emmons says he wouldn’t go through all 
that gallimaufry again for a Carnegie 
Medal. Remember, there are forty scrolls. 
And forty cases. If you find one lying 
around any place, pick it up. 

People who’ve seen this latest Maver- 
ick item, and not Mr. Emmons, are likely 
to think of him as being of monastic cast, 
or perhaps of leprecawn extraction. Such 
is not the case. Mr. Emmons is a Mid- 
Westerner, thin and wiry, who has kicked 
around with cowpunchers and _ forest 
rangers, and punched linotype keys for 
a living. He was thirteen when printing 
first got ahold of him and he went to 
work as printer’s devil on the Greenfield, 
Iowa, Transcript. Later he went to Iowa 
City, becoming a linotype operator and 
general handy man on a daily paper 
there. The Des Moines Register was his 
next stop, and it was while working there 
as a lino hand that he began writing for 
printing trade publications. In 1914 he 
was hailed to New York to edit Printing 
Trade News. 

His editorial labors were interrupted 
by the war, in which he went out a private 
and came back a first lieutenant. After the 
armistice, pretty much fed up with it all, 
he joined the Forest Service in the Black 
Hills, South Dakota. During the long 
hours of fire-watching the old writing 
urge came back, and a book of western 
poems entitled “Mavericks”’—many of 
which had first appeared in national pub- 
lications—was brought out. Returning to 
New York in 1921, he engaged in free- 
lance copy and publicity work, also doing 
printing and designing. At the present 
time, house-organ work is his principal 
concern and occupation. 

Mr. Emmons is fond of light tan shoes 
and blue polka-dot bow ties and he won’t 
take any sass from anyone. He wishes 
people would stop pestering him for ex- 
tra copies of The Composing Room, issue 
of September, 1935. That was the one 
that carried the amazing center spread of 
type-specimen lines—a copy classic of 
the age. Possessors of this little master- 
piece of typographic inebriation produce 
it at the slightest provocation—and fall 
down in a laughing jag all over again. 
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STUDENT PRINTERS DESIGN PLANT 


New quarters, carefully laid out for the production, among other things, of a semi-weekly paper, make fewer steps 


necessary for workers in The Journalism Laboratory Press at Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia 


HE Journalism Laboratory Press has 
peor into new quarters on the cam- 
pus of Washington and Lee University. 
The move was necessitated by the exten- 
sive remodeling and reconstruction of the 
old Washington College group of build- 
ings in which the shop was previously 
located for student work. 

_ When we learned of the possibility of 
our moving, we immediately began to 
make plans for a rearrangement of the 
units of equipment. We wanted to take 
advantage of any opportunity that pre- 
sented itself for securing increased eff- 
ciency and improved working conditions. 
In our former quarters we were so 
crowded in our main workroom that we 
had been forced to expand into a number 
of adjoining small rooms. This not only 
limited our efficiency in general, but 
hampered our efforts to provide for stu- 
dents taking work in the shop in connec- 
tion with their courses in journalism. 
The new location provided for us is a 
one-story brick structure which was used 
formerly for classes in accounting. Since 





By C. HAROLD LAUCK 


it could be made into one large room (by 
removing partitions) with a floor area 
about equal to that of our previous loca- 
tion, including small rooms, we decided 
to attempt to solve our difficulties by an 
entirely different arrangement of the 
equipment. After careful consideration, 
the floor plan illustrated here was 
evolved. It is significant that the placing 
of equipment according to the original 
plan has proved to be ideal for the con- 
ditions existing in our shop and we are 
quite enthusiastic about the comparative 
ease with which we can now handle our 
work. An unanticipated advantage is the 
good impression the arrangement makes 
on visitors, a number of whom remark 
that it certainly looks good — it really 
looks like a printing shop. 

It might be worth while to mention 
how we prepared the plan. First, to rep- 
resent our room we cut a piece of card- 
board 30 by 60 inches, the scale being one 
foot to one inch. We marked all the win- 
dows and the door according to scale. 
Second, we measured all the pieces of 


equipment and cut small pieces of card- 
board to the same scale. By placing these 
small pieces on our large cardboard and 
moving them around in different posi- 
tions we could make all conceivable ar- 
rangements. When we hit upon the one 
which seemed best, we marked it in posi- 
tion on the large board. For more ease 
in handling, we made a smaller pen-and- 
ink drawing to scale, and this was used 
by construction men, electricians, and 
others in their work preliminary to our 
actual moving operations. 

Before attempting to explain the floor 
plan, I might mention that the most im- 
portant job we have to do is to print the 
semi-weekly student newspaper. There- 
fore, the arrangement is made to handle 
it as efficiently as possible. Because the 
newspaper serves as an instructional aid 
in journalism, and a number of students 
are always on hand on “makeup” days, 
we have placed the units so as to keep 
these students in the center of the room so 
that they will not interfere with other 
work going through at the same time. 


sak 
Cabinet 


New layout of The Journalism Laboratory Press at Washington and Lee University, designed for logical progression of copy 
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Following the line of copy through to 
the finished newspaper, you will notice 
that it moves in a circle around the center 
of the room: first, to the line-casting 
machine, slugs to the proof press, to the 
galley dump, to the makeup stone; the 
forms to the press, delivering the printed 
sheets near the folder and the folded 
papers to the wrapping and mailing table 
near the entrance. The news-print stock is 
placed near the small cylinder press, 
which is usually kept open especially for 
the newspaper, although on rare o°ca- 
sions we find it necessary to run it on the 
large cylinder. The type cabinet placed 
back of the makeup stone contains the 
type and other materials which have been 
set aside for use in the newspaper exclu- 
sively, for special hand-set headlines, 
box-heads, and the like, although the 
greater part of the headlines are cast on 
the linotype. Under the stone, slides are 
provided for storage of standing ads, 
electros, et cetera. 

The placement of much of the other 
equipment will be obvious, I think. Other 
work handled in the shop includes two 
quarterly magazines, booklets, and nu- 
merous small jobs of a miscellaneous 
nature. Since our job press runs are 
usually short and press changes are often 
necessary, we have found it much easier 
to transfer stock to the press and back 
again for other operations than to trans- 
port forms to the press if it were placed 
nearer the stock department. Also, I find 
it more feasible to have my desk in the 
corner than in the center of the room, 
as is customary in most composing 
rooms, since supervision of the work is 
generally done on the floor rather than 
from the desk. The placing of the large 
cylinder press near the bindery equip- 
ment and heavy stock, which we have 
found room for between the cylinder 
presses and in the open space between 
the folding and cutting machines, elimi- 
nates much unnecessary handling. 

The Washington hand press may seem 
out of place, but actually it is not being 
used for proofing purposes, although we 
may put it in condition at some future 
time. It was discovered in the basement 
of one of the old college buildings re- 
cently demolished and I had the press set 
up, more or less as a “museum piece” to 
give a traditional atmosphere to our shop. 
I have been unable to learn the history of 
this press, but the serial number, 2765, 
indicates that it was manufactured about 
the year 1840. ; 

The placement of the units of compos- 
ing-room equipment has proved to be 
time-saving on the work we have handled 
since our move. So, on the whole, we are 
gratified with the results of our planning. 


LITTLE SNAGS HINDER PRODUCTION 


By A. G. Hallett 


N THE AVERAGE printing office many 
jars to smooth production are to be 
traced to a lack of inexpensive material. 
The “front office” has no conception of 
this need and compositors, used to doing 
without it, say nothing. 

For instance, until one has at his fin- 
ger-tips an adequate assortment of one- 
point and three-point leads, he scarcely 
realizes their utilitarian value. 

Three-point leads make centering of 
half-em engravings and type a certainty 
and a pleasure. For combination borders 
they allow for quarter-pica “set-ins” and 
assist in equalizing shoulders of rule. On 
the lockup stone they are invaluable in 
securing exactly the right closing of the 
quoins and pressure on forms easily and 
quickly and simply. 

On Miehle Vertical presses the paper 
line is two ems and three points from the 
chase; therefore a three-point lead long 
enough to fit inside the chase and sawed 
down to furniture height is an invaluable 
asset in correctly positioning the forms. 

One-point leads are better than card- 
board because they give a less spongy 
form. Their use in mixed close-register 
forms is conducive to perfection, stability, 
and speed, especially if a small supply of 
half-point cardboard (little of which need 
be used) is available. 

Set out small “eighth” cases each of 
labor-saving one- and three-point leads, 
cut one to twenty ems, at each bank and 
imposing stone; the same on a shelf in the 








Nor with your business we hope! In 
these brisk and efficient times, any- 
thing less than consistent and aggres- 
sive planning is simply foolhardy. 
Today’s business man—and that cer- 
tainly includes the printer—must ad- 
vertise his wares or sink into quick 
obscurity. Does your business-getting 
program include direct mail? Are you 
stimulating your customers and pros- 
pects by means of striking mailing 
pieces? To help you do so, we've pre- 
pared a series of folders that show 
your printing prospects just what you 
can do for them. These mailing-piece 
ideas are yours merely for the asking! 


see page 46 











pressroom, adding a case of two-point 
leads of the same measures. They are car- 
ried right to the form when registering if 
desired and innumerable trips over to the 
composing room for material are saved. 
In distribution shops all one-point leads 
should be brass; they are more durable 
and do not adhere to other material in 
registering operations. 

Do you cut half-em slugs and leads for 
each job? Many trips to the saw can be 
saved by building a half-em case contain- 
ing 414- to 1514-em slugs in the lower 
tier and corresponding lengths of leads in 
the upper tier. In non-distribution shops 
the apprentice will keep this centrally 
located case filled daily. In those distri- 
bution shops where slugs are used repeat- 
edly, have him notch this material in the 
center of each edge by raising the saw two 
points above the table and running 
through in large batches. In distribution, 
these notched slugs and leads stand out 
instantly as “half-ems.” 

In distribution shops small cases of 12- 
to 36-point copper and brass spaces at 
each bank and lockup stone likewise are 
time savers and induce precision. In non- 
distribution shops cardboard spaces are 
substituted and replenished every day by 
the apprentice from the labeled glass jar 
stock. Many ingenious methods are in 
vogue for rapidly cutting these spaces, 
one of the least expensive perhaps being a 
small motor hooked up to an ordinary 
slug-cutter handle by means of a wheel 
and driving rod. 

Slugs and leads are very inexpensive 
now. Why should even the small shop 
“piece” anything up to sixty ems? If you 
feel that you cannot afford a rack of the 
larger sizes for each bank, at least install 
one rack of the larger sizes centrally 
located between the banks and the stone. 

Save time and explanation by placing 
forms in the chase rack in the order they 
are to run. 

Furnish the Miehle Vertical pressmen 
with type metal gages, easily made on the 
saw, to fit just below the screw support- 
ing the chase when at “type line.” This 
line is very low and indistinct, but need 
never be “hunted” if the screw is brought 
down on this gage. Since chases are 
nearly always raised or lowered in regis- 
tering and must be returned to type line 
when starting each job, there’s a saving. 

Supplying efficient workmen with the 
small things they need engenders a love 
rather than a distaste for their work—and 
this is reflected in dividends on the time 
ticket every time. 
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Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


F WE CAN DIG ourself out of a mountainous 
| heap of house-organs long enough to catch our 
breath, we’d like to say “Merry Christmas!” to 
all and sundry ... and then plunge back in 
again . . . before an avalanche of printed yule- 
tide greetings hits us. The presses of this country 
are rolling, lads, they’re really rolling! If at 
times we view the output with jaded eye, it’s 
because of surfeit, not disapproval. We wish, for 
the good of the printers themselves, there were 
twenty times the present number of house-organs 
on the wing. Those little monthly messengers are 
read, never fear! They may be “old stuff” to you, 
after you’ve labored over them and devoted some 
of your precious production time to getting them 
out—but they make a fresh and (we hope) 
favorable impression on the customers every 
month. Courage! Persistence! That’s the ticket! 


Spasmodic & Fitful, Incorporated 


Suggestions for printers’ advertising have 
appeared from time to time in The Business 
Printer, top-notch monthly representative of The 
Porte Press, Salt Lake City, Utah. The Novem- 
ber issue (approximately 5 by 714) contains 
some twenty-two pages of suggested layouts and 
copy for printers—ideas that can be adapted to 
a great variety of advertising pieces. Says the 
introductory text: “Consistent advertising, in 
sequence, sustained over a sufficiently long 
period of time to make an impression upon the 
casual reader, holds the secret of successful 
selling in print by printers. Nothing much in the 
way of results is obtained by spasmodic ventures 
into the realm of advertising, by fitful and occa- 
sional attempts to test the efficacy of publicity as 
a selling medium.” Say we: paste that in your 
locket where you won’t lose it! 


Friendly Contacts 


This seems to be an appropriate moment in 
which to review the “friendly” group: Friendly 
Contacts, issued by the Grimes-Joyce Printing 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri; A Friendly 
Handshake, monthly publication of the Seyler- 
Nau Company, Cincinnati; and The Friendly 
Adventurer, published occasionally by the Ber- 
mingham & Prosser Company, Chicago. These 
“friendly” titles are direct and ingratiating; they 
don’t try to fool anyone. It’s hard to resist such 
amiable approaches. 

The attractive use of Plastic Binding on cer- 
tain issues of Friendly Contacts was mentioned 
in this department last month. The Grimes-Joyce 
outfit launched its little house-organ (414 by 
614) in April of this year, and we believe that its 
opening editorial—headed “Whaaaa! ! !”—is 
worth quoting: “With this mail, a new and lusty 
and, we hope, slightly strident voice is added to 
the clamor that comes from your daily flood of 
letters and broadsides and buy-my-stuff urgers. 
A new house-organ has been born, and here it is. 

“The little fellow hasn’t any really serious pur- 
pose in life, although he’s already showing signs 
of becoming papa’s little helper. If we’re any 
good at interpreting signs—and we don’t partic- 
ularly believe in signs—this little house-organ is 
going to try to do one thing: To kid the pants 
off the fallacies that occur now and then in what 
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so many of us like to call printed salesmanship— 
but which is still just plain advertising litera- 
ture, any way you look at it. - 

“We're proud of our baby. We like to say that 
he’s been sired by Grimes-Joyce Printing Com- 
pany. We only hope he won’t be damned by 
everyone else. And we’re not much worried about 
that, because we’re going to show him how to 
mind his manners and how to be helpful to most 
of the people he calls on. Incidentally, you won't 
see him in the same clothes very often. We have 
a swell pair of Girder pants for him. A spring 
topper that’s Gillies Gothic. A waist that’s neat 
but not Goudy. He still wears the Old Style 
diapers, however. 

“The idea is this: If you are creating any 
young hopeful advertising messages of your own, 
or for one of your good customers, we’d be very 
pleased indeed to have you borrow our little 
fellow’s clothes.” 

If that isn’t grand copy, the kind that an 
intelligent printing prospect will read to the last 
dot, we never tossed a house-organ into a waste- 
basket! And, frankly, we’ve tossed plenty. 


A Friendly Handshake 


A well drawn pair of hands, clasped in a man- 
sized grip, serve as a fitting trade-mark for the 
Seyler-Nau Company’s 4 by 6%4-inch publica- 
tion, A Friendly Handshake. Articles inside 
are illustrated by what apparently are stock 
cuts; the editor, it would seem, gets his inspira- 
tion from the pictures and then goes ahead and 





> 





"NOTHER “TYPODDITY” 


iia NoT exactly sure what it’s sup- 
posed to represent, but it’s a gor- 
geous specimen to add to our album of 
“typoddities.” (That’s our own word for 
those trick pictures created with rules 
and other type elements, and if we haven’t 
yet got around to patenting the term we 
soon will.) Luis L. Gotelli, Buenos Aires 
printer, used this creation—here slightly 
reduced—in one of the pieces of direct 
mail he puts out for his plant, with a cap- 
tion: “Why Worry (about your printing 
problems) ?” Anybody else got any nifties 





in the typoddity line?—A.E.P. 








writes the appropriate patter. This isn’t such a 
bad idea, at that—a single illustration will often 
start a train of ideas. The rather spotty effect 
that results from this variety of picture styles is 
to a large extent counterbalanced by the uni- 
formity of layout and typography. Individually, 
the pages are neat and stimulating; and as only 
one cut appears on every two pages, we'd say 
that the stock-cut idea is being handled very 
adroitly. The copy sticks closely to printing and 
advertising themes—very pat and convincing. 


The Friendly Adventurer 

The genial little magazine, eight pages and 
cover (6 by 9), issued occasionally under the 
above title by the Bermingham & Prosser Com- 
pany, Chicago, is devoted primarily to establish- 
ing good will for the firm of paper merchants it 
represents. It is edited by Wilferd Peterson, 
whose homey, pleasantly philosophical little 
essays ramble all over the human-interest map. 
This type of editorial content—like any other 
that is consistently adhered to—builds up its 
own following and undoubtedly gets a warm wel- 
come in many quarters. There’s little or no shop 
talk; the inside covers shoulder the load by 
stressing B. & P. papers’ characteristics. Front 
covers recently have been featuring excellent 
halftones of nature subjects; printability and 
folding qualities are adequately demonstrated. 


Two-Thirds Human Interest 


Speaking of Wilferd Peterson, as we were in 
the paragraph above, here’s his own theory @f 
house-organ editing, given in a talk at a recent 
direct-mail convention: “The successful house 
magazine is two-thirds philosophy, inspiration, 
and human-interest material and one-third 
advertising. The success of radio is due to its 
emotional appeal. Ditto the successful house 
magazine. As radio sells the masses, you can sell 
your selected list of prospects, from 1,000 to 
100,000 names, by making your house magazine 
a ‘radio program in print.’ ” 

Mr. Peterson ought to know what he’s talking 
about, for his editorial record in the house-organ 
field was an enviable one all during the depres- 
sion. As house-magazine editor for the Jaqua 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, he writes 
copy for a number of clients—and, incidentally, 
for Jaqua’s own little magazine, The Jaqua 
Way. Mr. Peterson says that in editing a success- 
ful house magazine “the shears and paste pot 
must be discarded. Clipped stuff lacks vitality 
and the magic spark that wins and holds readers. 
It is the chief cause of the great mortality rate 
among house magazines.” 


Travel Feature 


We like the informality and unexpectedness 
of the copy used by the Jobson Printing Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky, in its 
monthly publication, Jobson’s Journal (5 by 
614). Some issues contain a variety of long and 
short articles on various topics; the November 
issue, by way of change, carries a single story— 
“Bicycling in Bermuda” by Walter P. Jobson. 
The article (twelve pages) is illustrated with 
scenic views and a map, and it makes very 
pleasant winter reading indeed. It isn’t often, of 
course, that an editor will find a story worthy of 
such extended treatment, but when you’re for- 
tunate enough to run across one—-well, why not 
give it a big play? 


More Type on Parade 

Salute to Rex Cleveland, who designed this 
department’s heading, and to Typekrafters, In- 
corporated, Philadelphia, who made a clever 
adaptation of it for a Typekrafters article. 
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Successful Private Plant 
To the Editor: I note that Edward T. 


Miller has opened the season on private 
printing plants. But unlike the smal! 
game of the country some of us at least 
feel that we are in a position to fight 
back. It is my personal belief that the sub- 
ject is not to be dismissed with such 
sweeping statements as were made. 

No doubt there is a number of private 
printing plants not worthy of the name, 
which should never have been born. I 
am afraid, however, that the number of 
commercial plants in this class far out- 
numbers them in proportion. Any firm 
that calls in the local secretary or supply 
man to get advice on starting a plant, cer- 
tainly knows little or nothing about the 
production of printing. Several times 
I have been consulted on this question 
and in all cases have advised against a 
private plant, due to the prevailing lack 
of work. 

There are a few principles of plant op- 
eration to which we will all agree. First, 
there must be sufficient capital; second, 
a steady flow of work; and third, the busi- 
ness must be operated by men who know, 
and have been trained in, that industry. 

The costs have been high and the prof- 
its low for the past few years due to lack 
of work and idle equipment. No printing 
plant should be overequipped—but 50 
per cent of them are. Who pays the carry- 
ing charges on this extra equipment? 
What is the right cost? Doesn’t it vary 
according to the ability of the manage- 
ment of the plant and the amount of 
work in the plant? Just who is in a posi- 
tion to go to the firm and tell it that it can 
do work for less? 

Using the U. T. A. cost system and 
bearing all charges shown by thismethod, 
there are a few that the private plant can 
omit. If a commercial plant could sell 
at cost and then omit sales and collection 
expense and credit losses, a nice profit 
could be shown. 

If a private plant is underequipped, as 
it should be, putting out the large spe- 
cial jobs as most commercial printers 


Dedicated to frank discussions of the topics of interest to the printing industry. 


The editor does not assume responsibility for the views advanced by contributors 


should do also, it can show a much greater 
per cent of chargeable time. Then, also, 
the average commercial shop is not as 
well equipped for that particular firm’s 
work as its own plant would be. 

The private plant I have in mind is 
one of thirty-three departments in the 
business. It gets nothing free, does work 
for all other departments, and charges for 
it at cost. These costs are checked against 
outside figures and where the price is 
lower the outside firm gets the job. There 
is no printer in the country who can make 
the lowest price on every job. If you don’t 
believe this, figure against some of the 
manifold and bill-of-lading houses. 

This particular plant handles eight 
hundred orders a month. It operates 
fourteen presses during the day and three 
at night. For the past five years no press 
has been idle for lack of work. The 
overflow has gone to large outside plants 
so as not to throw its plant out of balance. 
All labels (thirteen thousand kinds) , ad- 


vertising and factory forms, are carried 








e A comprehensive survey of the private 
printing plant situation in this country 
today was given by Edward T. Miller in the 
August issue of The Inland Printer. It was 
Mr. Miller’s contention, backed by a for- 
midable array of statistics, that “the pri- 
vate plant has little or no justification for 
its existence.” That this hypothesis has 
not gone unchalienged is shown by the 
accompanying letters. We print them as 
reasonable expressions of the other side of 
the picture, only suggesting that readers 
who are interested look back to Mr. Miller’s 
remarks to obtain a balanced point of view. 








on a perpetual inventory and ordered as 
needed. Being underequipped, nothing 
is ordered to keep the plant busy. This 
system also allows time to produce the 
work. The composing room, cutters, die 
cutters and bindery also operate without 
a dull period at any time. A job that 
would throw them out of balance is sent 
out. Balance is the greatest thing to have 
in the printing plant—but how many 
have it? 


The knives, linotype, monotype, elec- 
trotype and engraving orders are picked 
up four times a day by outside firms 
without even being called. There is not 
enough work in these lines to justify 
adding equipment. And by giving the 
employes a year-round job, this shop 
hires as good workers as there are to be 
had in town. 

Paper and inks are standardized to a 
degree where it is possible to group from 
two to twenty jobs on a sheet and run a 
full form. The presses are run in groups 
and sometimes the same color will run on 
a machine for a year at a time. 

The policy of the buyer is to ask for 
the best grade of everything and accept 
no allowance for defective material. It 
is either used and paid for in full or 
promptly returned. 

This shop shows a profit, tries all new 
methods, is on first-class terms with all 
craftsmen in the city and, we hope, is a 
credit to the printing industry. Certainly 
it’s on a paying basis. 

The quality is better than can be 
bought outside due to a constant check 
while in production. The best operators 
do nothing but give constructive criti- 
cism. By having the same pressman 
check all plates and makeready, a uni- 
form product is obtained. By careful at- 
tention to paper, ink, fountain, rollers, 
and presses, it maintains uniform color 
on runs of 150,000, giving exact repro- 
ductions of test-tube experiments, et cet- 
era. Labels printed today must match 
those produced two years ago. 

All sources of supply know it wants 
the best and it generally gets it. Paper 
is single sheeted, loaded on skids ready to 
be picked up by automatic feeders; ink is 
purchased by results and not by price the 
pound; electrotypes, engravings, and 
composition are as good as can be ob- 
tained. A firm meeting these conditions is 
assured of repeat orders and can devote 
the ordinary sales effort to producing 
high-quality goods. 

I believe any plant, private or com- 
mercial, that keeps up to date, has all the 
work it can produce, and that does not 
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attempt to do every job coming along, 
whether or not it has the equipment, will 
be able to show a profit. 

While considering the private-plant 
graveyard .... it would be interesting to 
know who is buried on the other side of 
the lot. A check of the “sick list” might 
also be enlightening. — H. B. BRADLEY, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Manager Makes or Breaks 


To the Editor: The article entitled “II- 
lusions of the Private Plant” by Edward 
T. Miller presents a challenge to the in- 
tegrity and efficiency of a no mean part 
of the printing industry. Inasmuch as 
THE INLAND PRINTER is to a great extent 
the mouthpiece of the industry, the in- 
clusion within its covers of an article 
voicing such condemnation of the private 
plant requires that the challenge be ac- 
cepted and that the arguments in its 
defence be prepared by one who has not 
the biased interest of the commercial 
printer to blind him to obvious facts. 

In first meeting the criticism generally 
I would like to point out that printing 
plants, both private and commercial, are 
not successes or failures as a result of 
printing machinery and equipment being 
installed within the confines of a build- 
ing, regardless of the care exercised in 
their selection. 

The success or failure of any plant is 
going to depend upon the man or men 
into whose hands the operation of such 
machinery and equipment is entrusted. 
Any plant’s success is usually but the re- 
flected shadow of one man. 

Can commercial plants be regarded as 
having a monopoly on the type of men 
required to operate printing plants suc- 
cessfully? In the human element we find 
the answer given to the causes of busi- 
ness successes and failures. 

What would the statistics of business 
bureaus which make reports on business 
failures have to say With regard to com- 
mercial printing plants? Do they not also 
have failures, failures which are attrib- 
uted to the very reasons given in Mr. 
Miller’s article for failure of private 
plants in this country? 

Also, with our knowledge of human 
weaknesses, what can we expect to result 
in some cases where private interest in a 
commercial shop is held by one or more 
persons in control of a business operating 
a private plant? 

Can it be said that the superintendent 
of a commercial plant producing certain 
types of work at a profit, with all the 
control of such production in his hands, 
will be a failure when placed in charge 
of a private plant doing similar work? 
Does Mr. Miller mean that his ability 
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will suffer because the profit will accrue 
to a business house instead of the stock- 
holders of the commercial plant; that the 
men whom he will employ will be less 
efficient or the machinery used be less 
capable of producing the work as eco- 
nomically as the commercial plant ?* 

It certainly must be conceded that the 
private plant does not have to include in 
its cost system the commercial plant’s 
liabilities of commissions to salesmen, 
advertising, rendering of bills, and un- 
certain collection with some cases of un- 
paid accounts being written off, and the 
problem of sufficient production to pre- 
vent profits on other work being eaten 
up by overhead on unused machinery. 

What then are the real reasons for pri- 
vate plants to be closed in favor of com- 
mercial shops? Most of the reasons | 
give below, and reflection will show that 
in many cases the same ones are responsi- 
ble for commercial failures so that it is 
decidedly unfair to the managers and 
superintendents to single out the private 
plant and indict it for uneconomical op- 
eration and inefficiency. 

If the management of a business oper- 
ating a private plant neglects to codper- 
ate with its manager in refusing him the 
money necessary to provide replacements 
of his equipment as they wear out or are 
outmoded by improvements in the indus- 
try, how can he successfully compete with 
his more modernly equipped commercial 
competitor? Does this not also apply to 
a commercial plant which refuses to 
expend the capital necessary to keep 
abreast of the age? 

If a private plant is equipped to han- 
dle more than 80 per cent of the total 
work it can reasonably be expected to 
handle, what will happen in times of re- 
cession of volume is the same story that 
the commercial plant faces when it is 
unable to bring in all the work it is 
equipped to do. Commercial plants are 
even less able to meet the inroads of un- 
used machinery representing a great 
amount of invested capital upon which 
no return is made. The same result ap- 
plies to both types of plants where various 
kinds ofexpensive machinery are installed 
to handle special types of work. 

If the commercial printer resorts to 
the unethical practice of bidding at less 
than cost in order to undermine the con- 
fidence of a company in its private pliant 
the manager of such a plant is placed at 
a disadvantage which the technical na- 
ture of the industry increases when expla- 
nations are requested by purchasing 
agents and others not having the techni- 
cal knowledge of the business. 
-*Eprror's Note: Readers who will refer to 


Mr. Miller's statements will perceive, we be- 
lieve, that no such inference was intended. 





Presentation of comparative costs in 
these instances can usually be relied upon 
to close the private plant and the chang- 
ing conditions of printing requirements 
afterward often preclude the revelation 
of the increased cost of work done by the 
commercial printer after his private com- 
petitor has been disposed of. 

The manager of either a private or a 
commercial plant is riding to a fall if he 
neglects to consider the advantages of- 
fered by type composition houses which 
can set up certain types of his work more 
economically on typesetting machines 
than he can by hand where the amount to 
be set is not sufficient to justify the in- 
stallation and operation of such expen- 
sive equipment. 

The same thing is true of bindery work. 
Neither type of plant can be equipped 
to handle occasional peak loads without 
disastrous consequences. 

The question of quality of work can 
be dismissed as of no argument, for ma- 
chinery alone does not produce good 
work. The expertness of the operator 
must be considered in the final product; 
both commercial and private plants ob- 
tain their workmen from the same source 
and the proper wages will attract good 
men in either type of plant. 

On the question of service, a company 
does not have the control of the commer- 
cial plant that it does of the private plant 
to insure its demand for rush orders be- 
ing met, so there is no reason to assume 
that the former will be in any better posi- 
tion to give service where the advantages 
of outside assistance as outlined above 
are taken advantage of by the private 
plant when unusual demands are made 
upon it. 

It all sums up to the fact that the 
knowledge of what and how much equip- 
ment a private plant should install, what 
type of work it should or should not do, 
how far it should avail itself of outside 
specialized services will be the measure 
of its success or failure. This, plus a full 
and complete knowledge of those factors 
entering into printing, such as paper, 
production methods, personnel handling, 
and business procedure, is the service of 
plant managers and upon them alone and 
their ability rests the question of whether 
either private or commercial plant can 
be operated successfully. 

The criticism of private plants thus be- 
comes a criticism of its managers, and 
where the codperation of the company 
employing him is not denied, it is no 
more an honest criticism than can be 
made of the managers of commercial 
plants. Either will fail if its managing 
superintendents are not capable of the 
work assigned to them.—R. C. BENDEL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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LAYOUT IDEAS WITH A | unel FOR YOUR USE! 


Two blotters with character—adapt them to your needs and put them to work for you! They’re copyrighted, but 


if no other printer in your city asks to use them first, exclusive permission will be granted to you! Just let us know 


REMINDERS—that’s what your customers need! Reminders that you’re still in business! Reminders that you have presses, and 
paper, and ink that can be put to work for them and help them sell more merchandise. Right now, your prospects are thinking 
about printed matter—they know they ought to advertise—but they procrastinate. Stir them up! Make them think of you when 


they think of printing. And make them think of printing—at regular intervals. A little direct mail on your part will do it! 


RESOLVE TO PUT YOUR NAME IN PRINT MORE OFTEN! 
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THE ECONOMICAL WAY TO & E L L YOUR NAME 


IS BY PRINTING IT! AND TO OBTAIN GOOD PRINTING 
WITH REAL PULLING POWER AT LOW COST PHONE SUPERIOR 5501 


K IVE PR I NTE RA S AT 30 SOUTH WATER ST. ®@ KENWOOD 
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The Four Horsemen of Industry 
F AMERICAN economics are to reach a stage where there will 
be a more equalized distribution of the purchasing power 
and, consequentially, a more uniform standard of living, a 
better way must be found to distribute the material realiza- 
tions from the efforts of all those engaged in industry. 

We present this new apocalypse, the fulfillment of which 
seems inevitable. Greed for gain has turned the world up-side- 
down. There is need to set it right again. And the Four Horse- 
men of Industry can do it. In the past they have been riding at 
times singly and far apart—too far apart. We believe they are 
destined henceforth to ride together and to lead industry into 
an era of peace and prosperity, the like of which has never 
before been experienced. 

The names of these Four Horsemen are Salesmanship, 
Craftsmanship, Capitalist, and Management. A gallant knight 
is Salesmanship, who rides into the commercial and industrial 
markets and bargains for the sale of the graphic arts products. 
His post of duty is on the “firing line” where orders for print- 
ing are won or lost. So important to the business are his vic- 
tories that unless he wins consistently, the outcome of the 
business is disaster 

The second Horseman, Craftsmanship, is a knight of tools 
and machines producing the goods that Salesmanship rides 
forth to sell. Without Craftsmanship’s products there would 
be no need of Salesmanship’s efforts, and vice versa. 

The third Horseman is Capitalist, whose money and credit 
buy the material and supplies for Craftsmanship’s products 
and carries the customer until he can pay his bill. Without 
Capitalist, the other horsemen would be powerless, and with- 
out them Capitalist would be of little use. 

The fourth Horseman is Management, who is the knight of 
coordination. He manipulates the money of Capitalist, the 
goods of Craftsmanship, and the logic of Salesmanship so that 
their codperative efforts shall result in gain to all of them. No 
one of them alone could hope for such a result—it requires 
the efforts of all four..Each one has a function of his own and 
the activities in exercising that function are just as important 
to the success of all as are the efforts of any one of the other 
three. As a true knight, each is equally earnest, equally sincere, 
equally industrious, equally diligent—‘all for one and one 
for all.” Therefore all are entitled to participate fairly in the 
results of their efforts—each one to his proportionate share. 

But what is that proportionate share? How shall it be 
arrived at? Are our old notions of economics conducive to 
fixing the right and just proportion for each and a more 
equalized standard of living for all? Or must the old notions 
be revised to fit newer conditions and newer conceptions of 
what is the just share of the results of the efforts of all? This is 
a problem not to be skirted any longer. 

Let the Four Horsemen ride together; let them know and 
understand how important each is to the other in their efforts 
to succeed and to enjoy the realities of life. How such riding 
would revolutionize the printing industry! It would bring 
peace instead of strife in labor controversies; greater beauty 
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and utility at lower costs. It would ensure ever-expanding 
markets, permanency of employment, safety of financial 
investments, and competency of support in the hours of 
infirmity and age. The Four Horsemen, riding forth under 
such auspices, would soon vanquish the modern “isms” and 
“rackets” that are breaking down the moral and spiritual 
values in millions, wrecking human lives in useless wars, and 
forcing whole nations into involuntary servitude. 


Schedules of Economic Values 

s ONE of the developments in the printing industry’s efforts 
A towards stabilization, it is noteworthy that a committee 
of the secretary-managers’ association has set forth a number 
of recommendations which should be undertaken. The fore- 
most of these is for an immediate compilation of an “economic 
value cost schedule, based on the highest-wage cost area, oper- 
ating under efficient management and production, and that 
local areas and establishments with different cost ratios use 
such a schedule to determine their cost values by applying a 
cost differential determined by comparison of their cost rec- 
ords with the economic value cost schedule.” 

Such a plan is based on the theory that there is a real 
economic value to every piece of printing, a value that is fair 
and equitable to printer and buyer alike. This economic value 
is in a sense a standard value, because it embodies just the 
right amount of costs for producing the product under efficient 
conditions, just the right cost for materials, just the right 
proportion of administrative and selling expenses, and just the 
right margin of profit. The committee believes that it is pos- 
sible to obtain such an economic value for a unit of production 
in each operation in the printing processes, and that when once 
ascertained all printers in zones with wage costs the same, or 
closely approximating the wage costs in the standard or eco- 
nomic value schedules, should use that value in pricing their 
production. Of course, in zones with lower wage costs, the 
economic-value schedules would be “stepped down ”propor- 
tionately or by a differential. 

Realizing the impracticableness of attempting to urge the 
use of an economic value containing a margin of profit (vir- 
tually a fixed price), the secretaries recommend, it will be 
noticed, an economic value cost. The schedules which they 
would have formulated, therefore, would be cost schedules to 
which the individual printer would add his own conception of 
what a profit should be. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the economic value cost 
would be the cost of a recognized unit of production, say a4 
thousand impressions or a thousand folds. The printer who 
would place his confidence in this system would merely have 
to multiply the standard or economic value cost rate, plus his 
profit, in each operation by the number of units called for in 
the order, and he would have a price that would not vary much 
from that of his competitor, the variation depending upon the 
rate of profit added by each one. The cost of the unit of pro- 
duction is thus used instead of the time required for the unit of 
production. This is going on the assumption that a thousand 
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impressions on a press in Chicago ought to cost the same as 
the same number of impressions on the same press in Liberty 
Center, Ohio, the differential in wages being considered. 

Whether the industry will prefer standard rates of produc- 
tion or economic value costs for use in pricing the printed 
product, remains to be seen. Apparently there are two schools 
of thought in the matter, which is not exactly conducive to 
stabilization. That the industry needs something in the nature 
of standard schedules of value or of production is so palpably 
evident that little time should be lost in providing either one 
or the other. It matters little which, as long as they accomplish 
the main purpose. 


Honesty in Pricing 

NE OF THE BARRIERS standing in the way of increased use 
O of color work in the advertising field,” says The Ameri- 
can Ink Maker, “is the unduly high price which advertisers are 
asked to pay for extra colors. When a printer quotes his price 
for extra color-runs to the publisher, it is customary to add as 
much as 100 per cent or more as profit to the estimated cost 
of the extra color-run. In passing on this charge to the adver- 
tiser, the publisher often goes the printer one better and trip- 
ples or quadruples this charge, arriving at an artificially high 
cost which the advertiser must pay for extra color work.” The 
net result is that the advertiser thinks twice—and less color 
is used on the job. 

The above observation need not be confined to the printer of 
magazines. Commercial printing and direct advertising is 
often discouraged in the same manner. Such short-sighted 
policy on the part of printers and publishers halts the creation 
of additional business and all three of the parties—printer, 
publisher, and advertiser—suffer as a result. The first two 
lose sales that are almost within their grasp, while the third 
fails to realize the full force of the pulling power of his adver- 
tising, for color undoubtedly does enhance pulling power. 

When the advertiser is in the mood to use color he should be 
encouraged to do so in every possible legitimate manner. Fifty 
thousand impressions in color are as good to keep presses 
going as fifty thousand in black, and outside of the extra wash- 
ups, higher price of ink, and other attendant costs, the cost 
for the extra color is additional and not extra. Most advertisers 
understand that colors mean artwork, color plates, additional 
lockups and makereadys, but these are additional operations 
and should never be used as a basis for profit above what ordi- 
narily would be charged for wholly black work; above all, not 
as an opportunity to “soak” the user of color. Let the printer 
be honest in pricing his work, else his effort to “soak” the 
buyer may boomerang in the form of a loss of business to the 
printer himself. 


The Year Is Dead; Long Live the Year! 


EFORE ANOTHER number of this journal issues from the 
press, we shall have bowed our heads to the dying year 
and lifted our huzzahs to the new-born 1937. What joys and 
sorrows have attended our way! And what awaits us? A great 
masterpiece of the late Lorado Taft in Washington Park, 
Chicago, expresses the mystery and reality of it all. The co- 
lossal hooded figure, Time, stands with folded arms while we, 
the masses of humanity, in endless procession rise up out of 
mystery, pass in review before Time, and disappear again 
into the mystery of eternity. 
During the span of that “review” we measure off days, 
weeks, months, and years, until we reach the allotted three- 


score-and-ten. We look back and see following us, rising up 
out of the mystery of things, the oncoming new generations 
who are to be staging the review when we are fading into the 
mists away from the vision of Time and into that eternal light 
of which the human heart has never despaired. 

At these annual mile-posts, it is befitting that we pause for a 
moment to appraise the work of the year just past and to gird 
our loins for the tasks before us. The printing industry has 
had a good year. Volume of production has reached a stage 
decidedly above the preceding three years. In August it even 
crossed over the line representing the fourteen-year average 
for the industry. While the index for 1936 is still below the 
normal or base line (100), for a year it has been firmly in the 
eighties, and if no untoward circumstances intervene, it is cer- 
tainly destined to move up into the nineties within a few 
months. All signs point to such an occurrence. 

Although the index of productivity of 1929 and 1930 ran 
well up above normal, the fourteen-year average has con- 
sistently remained below the base line, ranging in the nineties 
during the first five and last three months of the year, dropping 
into the eighties for the summer months. But productive activ- 
ity does not necessarily mean profit for the printer. During 
the period from 1925 to 1929, while the productive activity 
index was continually rising above the base index of 100, the 
profit index reached its peak as early as 1927, and then 
dropped sharply during the extremely busy years of 1928 and 
1929, at a time when every press was straining to turn out the 
tremendous volume of the industry. 

In the same manner in which profit anticipated the slump 
two years before productive activity began to slide downward, 
profit again anticipated an upward trend, making its upward 
turn in 1933, a year before production began to increase. Now 
both profit and production are on the up-grade, and printers 
may begin to take advantage of the situation to the benefit of 
themselves individually and of the industry generally. There 
no longer remains reason for quoting ruinous prices. It is 
time to stop “cutting to get the job,” especially the type of cut- 
ting that wipes out profits. With a productive index ranging 
around eighty-five and profits back to where they were in 1930, 
the open season for price cutting should be closed and printers 
should return to sanity and reason. We repeat what we have 
often said before, “Charge a price covering all costs and a 
profit.” A good resolution for 1937: “I shall not knowingly 
nor deliberately cut a price, but I shall endeavor to sell at all 
times at a profit.” 

And, in closing, let us emphasize another thought—one that 
we have expressed before in these columns, but which cannot 
be repeated or emphasized too often: “Competition based on 
quality and results will do more, both for buyer and printer, 
than the competition which pits one printer against another 
on the matter of price. Those printers, who by past dealings 
have established themselves in the confidence of their cus- 
tomers, should plead for more of this kind of competition; and 
buyers who would really get the most for their money should 
select printers who can and will deliver full value in quality 
and results.” 














HERE'S A “DIFFERENT” FOLDER 


FIRST PRINTER IN EACH CITY TO REQUEST IT CAN USE IT 


e Here's a mailing piece designed to 
fit a standard-size envelope—it folds 
twice, as indicated at the right. Out- 
side flap is shown directly below; in- 
side spread on opposite page. It can 
be set with any of the square-serif or 
sans-serif faces—Tempo Condensed, 
News Gothic, Headline Gothic, or the 





like. It's copyrighted, but if you're the 
first in your city to request it, exclusive 
permission to use it will be granted. 
Let prospects know you're awake! 
Electros (two color) of the dice avail- 
able at $2.00, postpaid. Send check 
with the electro order.—THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker, Chicago. 
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GAMBLE 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES—DON’T COUNT ON LUCK—-THERE’S A TRIED 
AND TRUE WAY TO ATTRACT CUSTOMERS -— 


Maybe... just maybe... you'll get some business by sitting 
around and waiting for it. Maybe you're lucky. On the 
other hand, a good many of your competitors are going 
out after the business. They're taking no chances. Why 
sit back and let the other fellow attract all the attention? 
Tell your story by means of smart, up-to-the - minute 
printing... let your customers and prospects know you've 


got what they want. That's where we can help you. 


USE PRINTING TO TELL THEM AND SELL THEM 


TRUE PRINTING CO. 


231GUM STREET + TRUE CITY, MONTANA + PHONE 9642 
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ENGRAVED LETTERHEADS AID SALES 


By Theodore A. Isert 


HE modern engraved letterhead has 
mie em It is striking, colorful, 
individual, and different. It has personal- 
ity. It has all that goes to make a good 
advertisement and for that reason we find 
it being used increasingly in the field of 
advertising. Not so long ago a prominent 
advertising and sales counsellor said that 
if he were in need of lucrative employ- 
ment he would ask for nothing better than 
an opportunity to sell the highly colorful 
engraved letterheads that are being pro- 
duced in this country today. 

The decided advance in the sales of 
engraved headings is due chiefly to better 
designing and the greater use of color. 
Conscious of the ever increasing demand 
for stationery that not only identifies, but 
advertises as well, the alert engraver now 
devotes his time to making each letter- 
head individual and characteristic of the 
business that uses it. The formal lines of 
lettering, so long associated with steel 
and copperplate engraving and printing, 
have given way in a large measure to spe- 
cially designed lettering, to unusual lay- 
outs, to the employment of ornamental 
and pictorial subjects. Color has given 
added life to the engraved letterhead but 
has not in any way detracted from the 
dignity or fineness that one has come to 
expect of such stationery produced by the 
intaglio process. 

Different lines of business naturally 
wish to express different qualities in their 
letterheads. They all wish to convey the 
impression of being high class, reliable 
and individual. But whereas a machinery 
firm might most profitably use a heavy 
weight bond paper and a heavy letter 
heading, a curtain manufacturer should 
use a lighter weight paper and a finer 
design. Of course, the letterheads of some 
firms should be quite simple and digni- 
fied. Those of others should be ornate and 
colorful. In every instance where it is pos- 
sible to arrange it, the alert engraver ties 
in a symbol or an illustration of what 
the firm sells and the name under which 
it does business. 

This principle is best illustrated by 
some fine engraved headings before me 
as I write this article. One heading, that 
of a builder, shows a building so per- 
fectly reproduced that one almost feels 
as though he could walk right into it; 
another, for a grower of fruit, pictures a 
grapefruit so truly that the taste of the 
luscious fruit runs to one’s mouth; and 
still another depicts a store front that 
immediately suggests the exclusiveness of 
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a real high-class specialty shop; while an 
exceptionally striking one for a paper 
house shows a sheaf of paper in vivid 
color tones. 

Fifty years of background and experi- 
ence in producing the best in engraving 
enabled Joseph Rueff, New York City, to 
design for the American Car & Foundry 
Company the heading inserted in this 
issue. Appropriately the engraver used 
on this fine heading an anchor, a fitting 
symbol for the stationery of a maker of 
expensive yachts. Quality is further sug- 
gested by the paper, also the stamping 
which is in black and gold. Advertising 
men rate this engraved letterhead highly, 
and so they may, for it certainly helps to 
advertise and sell the products of its user. 
Good taste and refinement are so apparent 
that one can’t help feeling, if one did not 
already know it, that this is the letterhead 
of a first-rate business institution. 

Possibly the most important thing to 
achieve in the creation of a letterhead is 
individuality. The modern engraved let- 
terhead affords an excellent opportunity 
to demonstrate, or to be in fact, what one 
claims to be in the statements made about 
one’s self, service or goods in the body of 
the letter, so is it any wonder that in this 
advertising age we see steel and copper- 
plate engraving and printing employed to 
a greater extent in business stationery ? 

In former times the engraver would cut 
a plate after the customer’s selection of 
style of lettering. Occasionally a trade- 
mark or a building was included. These 





A FIFTY-YEAR RECORD 


OSEPH A. RUEFF, Incorporated, of New 
York City, producer of the engraved 
letterhead shown opposite, was founded 
fifty years ago by Joseph A. Rueff—a bank- 
note and pictorial engraver. Twenty-five 
years later the business was acquired by 
one Eugene Oehlschlager and an English 
engraver, Arthur Pett. Mr. Pett continued 
as a partner until his death in 1918, when 
Paul Oehlschlager entered the business. 
This house has always specialized in the 
highest quality of steel- and copper-plate 
engraving and printing, preferring to pro- 
duce the best grade of work rather than 
engage in mass production of engraving of 
inferior quality. The present owners have 
admirably maintained the high standards 
set by the founder of the business, supple- 
menting long experience with creative tal- 
ent that enables them to produce original 
letterheads, announcements, and other com- 
mercial engraving in keeping with the mod- 
ern trend of design. 











days each particular letterhead’s possi- 
bilities are entrusted to a talented com- 
mercial artist who makes a design suited 
to the business and in keeping with the 
products sold or the services rendered—a 
heading that has individuality, one that is 
the user’s alone. 

From the finished sketch the engraver 
works for the desired effect, employing 
any one or more of a dozen major meth- 
ods, including photography. Hence, the 
engraver of today has at his disposal all 
of the time-tested methods of his predeces- 
sors plus the camera. He can graduate one 
color of ink from the faintest tone in one 
part of a design to the very deepest color 
in another part by the varying depths of 
the engraving, often giving a two-color 
effect on a one-color job, and no other 
graphic arts process approaches intaglio 
engravings in this respect. 

In writing on modern engraved letter- 
headings it seems appropriate to mention 
that improved methods of printing intag- 
lio plates have contributed much to the 
success enjoyed by engraved stationery. 
Feeding from a continuous roll of letter- 
head stock has greatly increased produc- 
tion and lowered costs. Drying apparatus 
perfected quite recently dries engraved 
impressions so quickly that racking can 
be eliminated entirely except on the heav- 
iest impressions. Chromium plating has 
also played a very important part by giv- 
ing long life both to copper- and steel- 
plate engravings. Even the most delicate 
photo-intaglios will hold up under coat- 
ings of the extremely hard chromium. 
Chromium plating has made it possible 
to sell long runs of engraved letterheads, 
for by facing the engraved plate with 
chromium it can be preserved for use al- 
most indefinitely. 

This brief mention of the mechanics of 
present-day engraving production meth- 
ods is for the purpose of correcting an 
impression created by commentors who 
almost invariably refer to obsolete prac- 
tices in describing engraving as a slow, 
laborious, and therefore very expensive 
process. Quite the contrary is true. The 
hand-press era for commercial engraving 
ended twenty-five years ago. Innovations 
introduced for both engraving and press- 
work during the intervening years have 
increased production materially and cut 
costs substantially. 

The engraved letterhead of today is 
vastly different from that of the past. No 
longer is engraving merely an expensive 
means of letting it be known that one has 
arrived. Increasingly will it be employed 
in the future, so familiarize yourself with 
what the aggressive engraver is doing 
today for, like the alert printer and litho- 
grapher, he is going places. 
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THIS LETTERHEAD-GENUINE STEEL ENGRAVED: BY JOSEPH A: RUEFF-INC-I52 E-23-ST-NEW YORK NY 
WAS EXECUTED FROM THE ARTISTS CONCEPTION OF THE PARTICULAR PRODUCT THE CLIENT WISHED 


TO FEATURE: USING THE COMBINATION OF GOLD AND BLACK FOR THE STRIKING EFFECT- 
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Specimen Ieview 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Weimer TypesetTING Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana.—Work coming from your shop is con- 
sistently noteworthy. The double postal card and 
the Success Publishing Company folder—both 
recently designed by Tilmon Farrow, of your or- 
ganization—are especially noteworthy. His work 
always is clean-cut, and generally manages to 
appear, somehow, dramatic. 

TYPESETTING SERVICE CoMPANY, Providence, 
Rhode Island.—In addition to the wide variety 
of types offered, and the clean-cut manner in 
which they are displayed, there is an impressive 
“feel” to your recent type book (9 by 614) that 
gives it considerable distinction. The black, em- 
bossed, simulated-leather cover with its white 
Plastic binding provides an excellent introduc- 
tion to the contents. 

KENNEDY & FELTEN, INCORPORATED, of New 
York City.—Blotters for the Kelly Metal Cor- 
poration are excellent, the color combination, 
blue and silver, the latter sometimes over blue 
bands, being pleasing and striking. We regret 
that the colors, also the halftones, make them 
unsuitable for satisfactory reproduction, for 





= submitted for comment in these pages must be sent flat, not rolled or folded, and 


must be plainly marked “For Criticism.”’ Review of specimens cannot be made by mail 


obviously other readers would get good ideas on 
layout and typography from seeing them in these 
pages. Your work is always worth reviewing. 

H. W. Armstronc, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
—In keeping with work of yours which we have 
seen and complimented in the past, the latest lot 
contains no item with any features requiring 
correction. Some day you will send us a sufficient 
number of pieces at one time to make a real dis- 
play. The work merits such a showing, not only 
as a tribute to your craftsmanship but also for 
the benefit, by way of suggestion, such a display 
would be to other readers anxious for just the 
ideas your work provides. 

Reapinc Eacie Press, of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania.—You’ve made effective use of the rather 
ancient “symphony” theme in your little folder, 
“The Strings ... the Brass Horns .. . and the 
Drums... Complete the Symphony,” illustrating 
the point that men, working with type, produce 
printing in a similar manner. Front cover car- 
ries a drawing of a violin, inside pages show a 
French horn and kettle drums. Says the copy: 
“The Eagle, with its force of trained mechanics, 
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latest type faces, and modern equipment, ren- 
ders typographic performances on a par with 
the best.” Good copy slant, we say. 

Mopern Repropuction ProprieTary Lim- 
ITED, Melbourne, Australia.—This seems to be a 
good time to mention your humorous Christmas 
greeting of last year, “Let’s Let Off a Christmas 
Cracker.” The drawing of a prehistoric family 
hanging up its stocking, reproduced in full color 
on the front cover, is intriguing—especially so, 
as printed on the silver cover stock. The inside 
spread, stitched in, carries thumbnail sketches 
and a short humorous essay on the “joys” of 
yuletide, neatly printed in green and red. Your 
customers and other friends found it very amus- 
ing, we'll wager. 

McKenziz, THORNTON, Cooper, Lritep, of 
Wellington, New Zealand.—Your humorous lit- 
tle removal notice, with its cartoon of a man on 
a stepladder tacking a new nameplate over the 
door, gave us a chuckle. Although you’ve moved 
and been settled for quite a while now, we quote 
from part of your folder: “Pardon us . . . while 
we change our address .. . We are moving our 


to Printing and Advertising 


Every printed piece is directed towards promoting the sale of goods ot services. Of 
paramount importance to the buyer of printing is the manner in which his sales message 
commands attention and arouses interest in the mind of the contact. A printing piece 
fails in its objective unless it can successfully do this. How to foster and aid the atten- 
tion-value of your sales message is most successfully carried out by the judicious use of 
colour, Colour has life. Colour has natural appeal. Colour presents your goods in their 
true form. The manner in which Nature has endowed her works is a source of inspiration 
for attist and poet to record. Man has imitated her in presenting his merchandise to a 
colour-conscious public and by the use of colour in advertising, can illustrate his product 
to people near and far. The plate reproduced herewith is an example of colour printing 
of the highest standard. Printed from duplicate plates, under ordinary working conditions, 


it should prove to all the ability of THE READ PRESS to handle fine colour work 


The READ PRESS Py. Lid. 


A) Craftsmen in Printing 
101 ADELAIDE STREET .—~QS 
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With this large and impressive French-folded announcement (page size, approximately 10 by 13) a strong bid for color work is made by The Read Press 
Proprietary Limited, Brisbane, Australia. The inside spread is here shown, with a remarkably life-like four-color reproduction of a colored photograph 
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GREATER BUFFALO ADVERTISING CLUB 


Cloth-bound year book and roster designed by Leslie E. 
Sprunger, director of typography of the J. W. Clement 
Company, Buffalo, producer of this very smartly done 
job. Type black, numerals brown, binding of light tan 


M MARTIN JOHNSON - NOW LOCATED AT 540 N MICHIGAN AVENUE - SUPERIOR 9657 


This Chicago designer uses almost-square stock for his 
announcement, printing his well balanced lines in black 
and his ingenious “two-crowns” monogram in terra cotta 





SDE SOCIALE | DULEZIONE CENTHAIE IN ROMA 


This is un Italian conception, a well designed cover for 
a bank’s mailing folder, 434 by 634. Printed in dark 
brown; text on inside folds is printed in bright blue 


printing plant to Number 126 Cuba Street, 
Wood’s Building . . . It won’t take us long 
. .. just over the week-end ... and when we 
are settled in our new and up-to-date quar- 
ters we will be in a position to serve you even 
better than before.” This breezy copy in con- 
junction with the humorous sketch made a 
very good impression on us. 

Joun L. Diat, of Springfield, Illinois— 
“Your Welfare Dollar” is an unusually inter- 
esting folder, interest in which is heightened 
by use of cartoons printed in light green, 
partly in the margins and partly overprinted 
with type matter in black. There is a lot of 
punch about the piece, the result of layout; 
and the contrasting types—condensed gothic 
with one of the refined cursives and an out- 
lined block and shaded face—make one sit 
up and take even greater interest. Few can 
combine such unrelated faces successfully— 

_it’s great when the practice works out, just 
too bad when it doesn’t. A minimum of dis- 
play is one of the factors which make it suc- 
cessful when it is successful. 

Tue GeorciaANn Press, INcorPoRATED, of 
New York City Congratulations on the fine 
workmanship represented by the gardening 
announcement folder for Pictorial Review 
which features a four-color process direct- 
color halftone. It is beautifully printed. The 
layout of Page Two, embodying a large half- 
tone picture of the garden editor, is unusual 
and striking. A half-inch band in green is 
printed against the halftone on the left side 
and top. We feel, however, that the picture 
is too low. In our opinion, too, the type on 
Page Three is too weak in relation to the 
picture printed in strong green and bled at 
the bottom. It just doesn’t balance up. Be- 
sides, being too strong, the pictures draw 
attention from the type. 

Nancy Baker Tompkins, of Los Angeles, 
California. — “Ensemble” stationery (ihe 
same design motif being featured on envel- 
ope, letterhead, and other pieces) for Wilson 
is decidedly characterful. There is a horizon- 
tal band in blue, with lettering showing in 
reverse (stock) which is widened where 
“Wilson’s” appears, the words “For Men and 
Women” appearing to the right of the name 
in smaller size on the narrow section. It is 
unfortunate that such weird cubist lettering 
was used for the name. In our opinion, it 
spoils the picture. If the name were in the 
same sans-serif used for the other copy, the 
design would be highly commendable. Types 
like Cubist Bold (which this lettering imi- 
tates) and Broadway have been taboo among 
good typographers for some time. 

Every once in a while—but not often 
enough—our old friend, that great Pacific 
Coast typographer and craftsman, Haywood 
Hunt, does up a package of his work and 
sends it along. But Haywood seems to have 
a penchant for using colors which, while de- 
lightful in the originals, would be lost in any 
reproductions we might make. So unless the 
good fellow arranges to send us proofs of the 
forms separately, and in colors the camera 
can “get,” the slogan he has done so much 
to promote, “Share Your Knowledge,” isn’t 
likely to have much force and effect so far 
as readers of this department are concerned. 
Anyhow, H. H. H. merits this paragraph of 
tribute, weak though it may seem. And it 
will let his hundreds of friends who read THE 
INLAND Printer know he’s still hitting on all 
twelve—or is it fourteen? 

THE HAMILTON Press, INCORPORATED, of 
Danbury, Connecticut——In “Specimen Re- 
view” for July we commented on the excel- 
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BETON MEDIUM 
CONDENSED 


Cover of type folder, black and red on gray 
stock, by Joseph Thuringer, of Bohme & 
Blinkmann, Incorporated, of Cleveland, Ohio 


lence of several of the blotters in the series 
depicting some of Danbury’s industries. Now 
that we have seen the complete set—mailed 
in a specially printed envelope—we are im- 
pelled to applaud again. From a printing 
standpoint the blotters are first rank; and 
from an advertising angle, including, as they 
do, views and data relative to major manu- 
facturers in Danbury, they ought to build a 
great deal of good will and publicity for you. 
It’s a good stunt, too, sending that printed 
slip with the blotters—“‘Now we offer you a 
complete set of this series. In reply to the 
first one hundred requests we will send, with- 
out obligation, one each of the entire series. 
One hundred requests will exhaust the sup- 
ply.” Neat follow-through! 

THE Do.puin Press, of Larchmont, New 
York.—Your “Tide Table” is outstanding. 
While the tabular matter on the inside is 
neatly handled and clear, the outstanding 
feature is the attractive title page. Nicely 
placed near the top is a panel with the title 
“A Tide Table, May Through September, 
1936.” Rules and center line are in black, 
the other two lines in red. Across the bot- 
tom of the page, bled off, a decorative six- 
point border repeated, suggesting waves of 
the ocean, appears in blue; and on the top of 
this a sailboat picture, with sails red and 
balance black, extends up practically to the 
title panel. Oh, yes—all around the ship and 
title panel, braces are set in various positions 
suggesting sea-gulls. Appearance is interest- 
ing as well as effective, and the whole is 
topped off by a fine brand of presswork. A 
ship-shape job, commendably executed. 

TimeEs-MirRoR PRINTING AND BINDING 
House, of Los Angeles.—You’ve presented 
a strong sales argument most dramatically 
in your recent folder, “Who Killed Cock 
Robin?” That title and the cartoon sketch of 
the bird lead one to look for the answer at 
once. It’s found on the inside spread: “Not I, 
said the printer ... Not I, said the engraver 
... Not I, said the typographer ... ” And 
this is followed by the explanation: “But 
somewhere along the road a good advertising 
idea was ruined. Ruined because the finished 
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job doesn’t live up to the promise of its 
rough layout. The whole distressing in- 
cident would never have occurred at the 
Times-Mirror company. Here you have a 
single, powerful unit of production serv- 
ice, organized to carry your job from start 
to finish. .. ” The brilliant halftone re- 
production of some of the folders and 
publications produced by you adds con- 
viction to copy that’s good even by itself. 

Tuos. P. Henry Company, of Detroit, 
Michigan.—For a long time we’ve been 
most favorably impressed by the self- 
promotional pieces you turn out in behalf 
of your typographic service. The typog- 
raphy is invariably sound, and there’s a 
persistent emphasis on the variety and 
freshness of your type faces that ought 
to have an excellent cumulative effect. 
(Parenthetically, we wonder what has 
become of that dashing copy approach of 
yours, which of late has grown more sub- 
dued and is, therefore, perhaps, less stim- 
ulating.) Your recent folder “Choose 
1650” again hammers the “enormous vari- 
ety” feature, which is ingeniously pre- 
sented by means of four stepped-down 
pages, on the exposed margins of which 
the numerals “1650” appear. We like 
your judicious use of bold, black Othello 
face for display, in conjunction with Gil- 
lies Gothic Bold. 

Tue Drake Press, INcoRPoRATED, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. — While 
marked “for criticism,” we have no criti- 
cism whatever to make of the folder, “A 
Scoop for Drake.” On gray cover stock 
flecked with silver, printed in black with 
a light blue for the second color, it is 
an attractive piece of work from every 
standpoint, and makes an excellent an- 
nouncement of the new sprayer to prevent 
offset which you have installed. The re- 
production of a photograph, varnished— 
we thought it was an actual photo at first 
—tipped on the inside page, showing the 
sprayer and part of the press, adds indeed 
to the piece and is bound to attract the 
attention of those receiving it. Typog- 
raphy and presswork are excellent, and 
the treatment of the monogram, “DP,” 
at the right-hand side of the third page 
is well done. The brief description of the 
purpose of the sprayer should give cus- 
tomers and prospects a better idea of the 
manner in which you are equipping your 
plant to serve them. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Seon The School of estuatad 





Gur EnveLore Company, of Houston, 
Texas.—Last year we commented on a 
series of Southwest Conference football- 
schedule blotters distributed by Gulf 
Envelope in Houston and South Texas. 
The series was so successful, we are told, 
that the Gulf company has gone at it 
again—but this time it really has a 
novelty! There are seven blotters in the 
series, each bearing a schedule of one of 
the schools in the conference and printed 
in appropriate school colors. The novelty 
lies in the way the blotters have been 
printed—all on one sheet—and then 
scored and accordion-folded. Unfolded, 
the blotters string out in colorful array 
and present a “smash impression” before 
being torn apart. Adding to their display 
and advertising value is a banner head- 
line running vertically the full length of 
the left-hand edge: “Gulf Envelope Com- 
pany Presents Southwestern Conference 
Football Schedule.” The narrow strip on 
which these words are printed has also 
been perforated and can be detached at 
the same time the blotters are torn apart. 
While you’re cheering for the team, give 
Gulf a cheer, too—for its ingenuity! 

Our ConcRATULATIONS have previously 
been extended to the Printers’ Trade 
School, of Adelaide, South Australia, for 
the excellence of the work done by the 
students on former issues of its year book, 
“Modern Ideas in Printing.” Now comes 
volume ten of this attractive annual, a 
centenary issue celebrating the one-hun- 
dredth year of the state’s history, and 
including a special section on the prog- 
ress of education in South Australia since 
its inception. The work as a whole exem- 
plifies the high character of training given 
the students in the school. Some excellent 
examples of work are included, among 
them a splendid specimen of two-color 
halftone printing, light blue and black, 
on silver pyroxylin-coated stock, giving 
an unusually attractive reproduction of a 
painting showing the ship in which the 
first settlers voyaged to South Australia; 
also a remarkable example of four-color 
printing on Cellophane; and one or two 
three-color process pieces, in addition to 
the typographic specimens. So again our 
congratulations go to the students and 
their instructors, and we look forward to 
further work from this school. It’s always 
a pleasure to receive and review it. 


Bigelou 


THE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE ART 


29 ELIZABETH AVE. - 


*NEWARK, NL J. 

















The firm of John Dickinson Schneider, printer craftsman, 
Chicago, issues this folder—light blue and black, on cream 


I am intereSted in and desire an interview con- 


cerning the courses that J have checked below: 


© ApvERTISING ART 

© ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
© errerinc 

© Layout AND DESIGN 

© inpusraiat ART 

© ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY. 
© ADVERTISING PRODUCTION 








© DRAWING AND PAINTING 





© winvow pisptay 
© amsrusn 








Return post card, in light lavender and dark blue, which 
accompanies the smart mailing folder that’s illustrated below 


The School of Creative Art is being organized to 
provide northern New Jersey with an art school 
where the individuality of the potential artist 
can be completely developed. + A well-rounded 
program of instruction is being planned for those 
interested in the study of the following subjects: 


ADVERTISING ART - ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATION 
LETTERING - LAYOUT AND DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL ART 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY - ADVERTISING PRODUCTION 
DRAWING & PAINTING - WINDOW DISPLAY - AIRBRUSH 


PROSPECTUS 


The accepted students will work under the gui- 
dance of professional artists of enviable reputa- 
tion. Among them, Howard Imhoff and Irwin 
L. Bogin, who are widely known and are spe- 
cially noted for teaching in the tempo of today. 
Interviews will be granted during June and July. 





Illustrations in bright blue, type and rules in terra cotta; the cover and inside page of a folder, 5%4 by 3%4, advertising courses at an art school at 
which Howard Imhoff and Irwin L. Bogin, among others, will give instruction in graphic arts subjects at Newark, New Jersey. A good promotion piece 
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You are invited to bring along your cards 
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Covins with Vodka ~ The 
lmported Champagne Cocktail - 750 
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E SUNSET ROOM PRESENTS 








HUGHIE BARRETT 


AND HIS ORCHE 


FALL OPENING 


wepnespay eventnc, SEPT. 30 
RETURN ENGAGEMENT BY POPULAR REQUEST 


Dinner and Supper Dancing Nightly 


Cocktail Hour with Music every afternoon 
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Hotel ROBERT TREAT 
PARK PLACE, - NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Reservations: Call MArket 2-1000, Werner 
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ST. GEORGE AVENUE 
RABWAY, NEW JERSEY 





DWARD a CHARLES KOOS “s 
The Newark Horse Show Committee 


nd your friends to attend 2 


ESSEX HOUSE 


ncoln Pk, NEWARK N I. 


their thirteenth semi-annual showing of 
Home Furnishings for Fall and Winter 


on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and and suggests that you live at this smart hotel 
Friday Evenings, September 29 and 30, during your stay in Newark Single Rooms are 
: $2.50 and up. Double Rooms are $4.50 and up 


O@ober 1 and 2, Nineteen thirty-six 
we 





ms Can be made either throngh the Horse Show 


er dicecely with the hotel management 


REFRESHMENTS AND SOUVENIRS 





That deft, sure touch that results in typographic effectiveness and charm is Irwin L. Bogin’s, of 
Yogg and Company, Newark, New Jersey. The rich and appropriate colors are lost in reproduction 
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Tue Unitep LutTHERAN Press, Philadelphia. 
—With a notable strip halftone extending from 
the lower left- to the upper right-hand corner, 
a striking effect is presented on the cover of the 
folder which bears the words: “Oh, Christ for 
Thine Own Glory and our Country’s Weal.” 
Incidentally, the halftone represents a section of 
movie film with eight “shots” illustrating the 
missionary work of the United Lutheran Church. 
The paper is of a delicate blue tint, and the 
cover would be excellent if a more suitable type 
were used for the title, which appears in the 
triangles defined by the halftone. The type is a 
striking three-dimension face, Umbra. It is 
highly effective for a word or two—when the 
nature of the work is informal enough to make 
it suitable—but for so many lines it is not satis- 
factory and it is scarcely appropriate on work 
for a church organization, particularly on the 
cover of a booklet of which the other typography 
is chaste. The text in Bodoni Book is attractive 
and legible, and the margins are excellent, too. 
The outstanding feature is the presswork, with 
numerous halftones—as a rule bled off the pages 
at the corners—exceptionally sharp and clear. 
This is remarkable in view of the fact that the 
paper is none too smooth. 

CoMMERCIAL PrintTING ComPANny, Kitchener, 
Ontario.— There are unusually characterful 
specimens in the package you submit. Your own 
letterhead and business card, the letterhead for 
Fred Hill Gardens, your October calendar, and 
the cards for Arnold Brothers and Oscar Schae- 
fer are particularly good examples. It is a bit 
difficult, however, to realize that the card for the 
El Wyn performance at the Lyric and the letter- 
heads for St. Clements Hotel and Arnold Broth- 
ers could have come from the same shop. The 
card is, frankly, a display mess. It is extremely 
crowded, for one thing. And in view of the close 
spacing of lines, spacing between words in some 
cases is much too wide. Always there should be 
more space between lines than between words. 
Again, the display lacks force; aside from “El 
Wyn,” the lines are so nearly the same size that 
the whole display is unemphatic. As a rule, it 
is a good plan to emphasize as few words or lines 
as possible and to display those lines to the best 
possible advantage. Contrast, difference, is the 
basis of all display. Remember that. In the letter- 
heads mentioned, rules are used to excess—to 
such an extent, in fact, that the type scarcely 
shows at all! It is the type that tells the story, 
you know. Furthermore, spacing of words and 
lines is very bad; to repeat, there is too much 
space between words, too little between lines. 

Press or H. N. Cornay, of New Orleans, 
Louisiana.—We have seldom seen a more strik- 
ing announcement than the one you did for the 
Hallowe’en Party of the Southern Yacht Club— 
die-cut in the form of an owl, approximately 
6 by 9 inches. The first printing was in black 
from a reverse etching, the eyes, beak, and lines 
required for definition appearing in the color 
of the stock (orange). It is all excellent colora- 
tion. Type is printed over the black in silver. 
In view of the excellence of the piece on the 
whole, specifically the representation of the bird 
—probably printed from a hand-cut rubber plate 
—we regret that the type in silver is not up to 
the same standard. No criticism can be made of 
the copy printed over the perch, but that on the 
breast of the bird is very poorly spaced. This is 
true not only with respect to spacing of lines, 
which are crowded, but also to the position of 
the group as a whole. The type is too close to 
the beak and too far from the talons—in short, 
too high—and as a result we have a decidedly 
unbalanced distribution of open space. We do 
not mean to say that open space at one side 
should equal that at the other, or that space at 
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the top should equal that at the bottom; but 

only that proportion should be represented in 

the distribution. In this case there is too little 

open space above the type on the bird’s breast Oe. ee 

and too much below. It is unfortunate that a ee X ‘a 
piece so excellent otherwise should be handi- : 
capped by a fault of spacing which any com- eae 
positor should recognize. 

MAaAcHINE Composition Company, of Boston, 

Massachusetts.—Your new type specimen book 

not only displays an array of types the like of 

which few other advertising typographers or 

trade compositors offer, but craftsmanship of 

the highest order as well. The cover and sec- 

tional title pages bearing good promotion copy 

are particularly effective. For the cover of this 

spiral-bound book, heavy bright orange stock is : 

used. At the point near the top where the eye i Dining 
naturally falls first, a solid circle five inches in — — 
diameter is printed in blue, over which the title . eee: eld 
in black appears, the line “Specimen Book” 
extending outside the circle on either side. 
There’s a quarter-inch band in blue running 
across the page near the bottom, over which the 
address is printed in black—name above and 
slogan below. If we were to make a criticism, 
and it is going far to attempt faultfinding with 
work such as you do, it would be that the line, eg 
“Specimen Book,” is too far from the subtitle, cinling + 133 East 64th Street New York City + Phone BUtterfield 8-4338 
considering balance of areas on the solid circle. since ieee f RECS 
Again, the group across the bottom seems a bit 
too large and too near the bottom of the page. 
Balance on that account seems just a slight bit 
off. On pages showing types, complete alphabets 
are given in one size and printed over a solid 
panel in the second color. This not only enables 
the user to study each character but also peps 
up the pages. Finally, just one more suggestion. 
In some of the ads we see monotone cursive 
combined with a face of decidedly contrasting 
elements. Notice one of the ads done for The 
Sheraton and we're sure you'll realize the effect 
is not pleasing. 

Soutw Dakota Epucation ASSOCIATION, of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota——While the cover of 
the publication, sdea journal, with the “j” of 
the second line extending downward practically 
to the bottom of the page and the “1” at the end 
of the word extending similarly nearly to the 
top, is rather unusual, the page is lacking in 
pleasing form; and the two words, being so large 
and black in relation to anything else on the 
page, and also being a bit too low, suggest a 
lack of balance. These words, with the halftone 
below, ought to be raised almost an inch to give 
the proper sense of equilibrium. We had thought 
the vogue for beginning proper and important é 
display words in lower-case letters had passed, ti wi 
yet here we find the practice apparently sanc- it’s not merely 
tioned by an organization which, it would seem, Cold Storage... 
would eschew such “doings” at any time. To 
add to the incongruity, important words in cap- 
tions are properly capitalized. The effect is par- 
ticularly objectionable because “sdea,” without 
periods to indicate that the letters are only 
initials, doesn’t make a word that could be con- 
sidered euphonious, if indeed it is pronouncea- 
ble at all. Inside pages are handled much better, 
though here, too, in titles we find words which 
ordinarily would be capitalized begun with 
lower-case letters, and other lines of display in 
which similarly important words are begun with 
capitals. If the idea is a good one, why not use 
it consistently? Aside from crowding of the 
heads, the appearance, typographically, is very 
good, the text in Cloister being in an attractive 


and readable style, the advertisements well z 
arranged and displayed—though sometimes with Specimens of work from Morris Reiss are always sound, often distinguished. The Reiss letterhead, 


display too weak—and presswork very good, ‘imvoice, and card are on white, printed in silver and black, with brilliant color panels—blue on the 
considering the rather rough finish of the paper _first and third specimens, red on the second. The “stick and hands” blotter has orange illustrations, 
that is employed. black type, on buff stock. The blotter at the bottom is printed dark blue on a tan reverse plate 
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«THAT SECOND LOOK your advertisement receives 
iswortha inline: » said a famous Advertising Club 
Speaker at a recent meeting. 

If your advertisement is hand set by Samuel Katz 
it will have that subtle beauty which prompts a 
second look. Very often your prospect will commence 
reading at the first glance because Typography by 
Katz iNVITES reading. 

Through its pleasing legibility created by expert 


craftsmanship .. careful, accurate spacing, even 





color, balanced arrangement plus effective simplicity, 
your message is read quickly and easily. 

Your ad’s beauty is further enhanced through the 
use of perfect, hard metal foundry type of original 
design, KEPT PERFECT for your protection, because 
no mats are ever made directly from the forms nor is 
the type employed for more than a few needed proofs. 

Try Katz the next time yoy want a" professional 
looking,” productive.and beautiful advertisement. 


SARMUEL HATE 


TY POGRAPHIC STVUSre 


1220 Maple Avenue: Los Angeles» Prospect 1848 


Garamond and Futura Display are here combined to produce a folder, 5% by 7%4, that lends 2 great deal of conviction to the copy theme. Heavy white 
laid stock, deckle-edged, provides a snowy background for the sharp black text as well as the delicate rose-color of the ornaments and the signature 


Cuares W. Berincer, Youngstown, Ohio.— 
The series of Dairy Council advertisements pre- 
pared by Dudley Hawkins, local advertising 
man, and put into type by you are unusually 
striking, combining characterful illustrations, 
brief forceful copy which type puts over quickly 
and sharply, and a notable logotype—the word 
“Milk” with “Fresh, Pasteurized” in small let- 
ters in a narrow panel over the large letters. 
We'd like to see the lines of square-serif type 
(text) a bit farther apart as they suggest crowd- 
ing, especially with so much space open in the 
advertisements as a whole. Line spacing, of 
course, is a relative matter— in a display with 
much copy and little open space, lines may be 
set close without appearing crowded, while with 
the same space between them in an open dis- 
play, they will actually give the effect of piling 





A-1 booklet covers by L. A. Braverman, of the Fleuron Press, Cincinnati, embodying stock ornaments 
from the Champion Coated Paper Company’s “Book of Decorative Material.” Left: peacock-blue 


atop each other. These ads, however, are not 
the best work, typographically, of the group. 
The blotter for Beil & Evans—with the type 
diagonally arranged and with end bands bled in 
green, cut on the inside to conform with the 
line at the sides of the type mass—ranks highest, 
though here the signature lines are crowded, 
and the hole in the middle of the group, due to 
putting street address flush on the left and city 
and state flush on the right, does break up the 
form. Another neat item is the “Dedicatory 
Service” program of the Little Church. How- 
ever, on the coated stock the types used are too 
delicate. On antique, requiring more ink and 
squeeze, they would be all right, but of course 
the halftones made such paper out of the ques- 
tion. These light sans-serif faces are not suc- 
cessful on the whole, and their weakness in this 
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IN ADVERTISING 





panel, black type. Right: upper half of oval, blue, lower half, orange. Both printed on white stock 
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instance is intensified through printing in a 
medium light brown on India-tint paper. Maxi- 
mum contrast between type and paper is re- 
quired if such delicately toned types are to be 
used. Letterheads for the Enterprise Company 
and the Riise Engineering Company are out- 
standingly characterful and impressive, though 
on the one for Riise, using the square-serif style 
of type, lines are entirely too crowded. Both 
emphasize the color possible in one-color print- 
ing with the use of the outlined and shaded 
square-serifed face. The letterhead for the 
Mahoning County Automobile Association is 
not effective or attractive, the paneling being 
such as to suggest lack of pleasing form in the 
whole group. It is worse printed in red on the 
bright goldenrod stock—there is not enough 
contrast between printing and paper for clarity 
and, besides, the combination of red and yellow 
for some reason or other does suggest cheapness. 

Maran Printinc Company, of Baltimore, 
Maryland.—“Lithography versus Letterpress” is 
an attractive, interesting booklet. We suggest 
that the green-yellow color used for decorative 
features is a shade too weak; also that, while 
ornament should not overbalance type, there 
should not be the decided variation in tones 
which characterizes this piece. Tone balance is 
essential to good color printing. The weakness 
of the color is particularly noticeable on the 
initial starting the text, this being so weak it 
gives the effect of a large hole where reading 
begins, with the letter in black standing out in 
wide open spaces, as it were. The final printed 
page, stating that the purpose of the booklet is 
to exemplify your craftsmanship, is the poorest 
in craftsmanship of any. Set in italic, in a mea- 
sure too short for the size of the type, there are 
wide and unpleasing variations in the spacing 
between words in different lines; and with 
bands in color to close at top and bottom of the 
group, the final line, for the sake of good form, 
should have been full length. In fact, that should 
be the case in a group like this, regardless of 
bands. Finally, these particular lines are en- 
tirely too crowded. 

HarMony-WoopruFF INCORPORATED, of Sa- 
pulpa, Oklahoma.—Your blotters are tip-top— 
very characterful and impressive. We regret we 
can only applaud, and not pass along some of 
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the excellence of your work so that others might 
gain ideas and inspiration. But it would be im- 
possible to give, in this limited space, adequate 
description of your efforts. There is one speci- 
men, however, that we must describe. It is on 
deep brown stock; on the left side there’s an 
irregular solid shape printed in white, suggest- 
ing an irregularly torn piece of paper, over 
which is printed in black a news clipping, set 
newspaper-text style. This is headed “Democrats 
and Republicans Agree.” What they agree on, it 
should be stated for the benefit of any who have 
felt they didn’t agree on anything, is good print- 
ing. They agree (to quote) that “it is just as 
essential in political campaigns as in commer- 
cial endeavors.” At the right of this fine copy 
(sorry we can’t give it all) there are two lines: 
“Good Printing and all that goes with it,” below 
which the signature appears. One sees many 
good things which lack distinctive qualities set- 
ting them apart from anything one has seen 
before; thus when a blotter comes along which 
does stand out from the crowd, we’re more than 
pleased to spotlight it for the sake of inspiring 
others to like ingenuity. 

AMONG SPECIMENS of advertising of M. M. 
Elish and Company, New York paper merchants 
—all of the specimens are interesting and most 
of them suggestive of ideas—there is one par- 
ticularly effective item on “gold” paper with the 
display: “Cash in on the gold fever while your 
customers are gold conscious.” It stresses the 
heightened attention value of advertising done 
on metallic papers, due to the fact that they 
stand out from “regulation” papers. While some 
heavy wave-line rules along the left seem to have 
no reason for being there, handicapping the 
reading of the type to some extent—and some of 
the type is already smaller than desirable—the 
idea that is so effectively suggested should prove 
profitable to Elish, to the paper manufacturer, 
and to the printer. A “change of pace” invari- 
ably stirs, and paper which can do that should 
be used along with all other features which tend 
to make the printed job stand out from the 
crowd. Another leaf, this one on platinum-finish 
paper, says “This Platinum takes ink. It’s coated 
three times to insure a smooth printing surface. 
And the new improved metallic coating absorbs 
ink and dries quickly.” Verily, times change and 
so do things, including paper, type, and other 
materials used by the printer. He must be alert, 
quick to make use of new tools and products— 
or fall behind in the parade. 

St. Peterssurc Printinc Company, of St. 
Petersburg, Florida—When we see so many 
specimens of such uniform excellence as those 
contained in the large collection you submit, we 
know, of course, that fine craftsmanship is a 
habit with you, not the result of a chance shot 
now and then. Indeed, we have seen no finer 
work of the kind than that represented by the 
various folders for hotels and resorts. These are 
not only characterized by good layout, lettering, 
illustration, typography, and presswork, but in- 
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Painstaking and unusual typography by C. R. Beran, of Los Angeles. It’s a7 by 9% card—cream- 
colored stock, with the cross-shaped type block in black, the circle in gold. Well handled indeed 


dicate a realization of the importance of char- 
acterful and colorful quality papers, something 
too many printers and advertisers disregard. 
After all, on the customary runs of small folders 
and cards—to say nothing of stationery—the 
aggregate difference in cost between cheap and 
expensive papers isn’t much. Incidentally you 
have an array of up-to-date types. Sincerest con- 
gratulations, therefore, are due to users of print- 





Tippecanoe Press card is blue and black on white. Dave Hollander prints his message in black on a 
Government postal card and he claims he really means business. An ingenious approach, we'd say 


ing in your territory on account of the 
thoroughly metropolitan service at their disposal 
through you. Even the guide-books, which are 
usually turned out unattractively, are a satisfac- 
tion to look at and read. Considering the fact 
that you have more suitable types available, we 
regret to see that you used Cheltenham Bold at 
all. Indeed, used as display over the text in Bo- 
doni on the folder “Oil in Florida,” it not only 
creates an old-fashioned look but a definite lack 
of harmony. We consider the use of Kabel over 
Bodoni text in a couple of other specimens less 
objectionable. There is also the invitation of the 
Army and Navy Club, with the name and “St. 
Petersburg” at the top in Engravers Old Eng- 
lish, and the rest in one of the popular light cur- 
sives, Park Avenue in this case. It would be 
difficult to choose two faces for use together hav- 
ing less in common. Indeed, the weak point in 
your work, evidenced in a few other pieces also, 
is.the combining of types which are unsuited in 
design for use together. However, it is perhaps 
not fair to point out these errors in view of the 
excellence of the work otherwise. 
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And here is indication that types of today are right under the thumb of Charles J. Felten, of Ken- 
nedy & Felten, Incorporated, New York City. There’s freshness and action in each of these pieces, 
and excellent color choice. Program is on gray paper; type black; star, reverse band light rose 





Mattick Printing Company, of Chicago.— 
Your own letterhead, with the name in the strik- 
ing three-dimensional face, is decidedly effective 
and offers no opportunity for criticism, even of 
details. The one for Norton Fraser and Company 
is also very good, although the lines on the right 
are rather crowded. Aside from one point, which 
is more or less personal, the one for W. E. O’Neil 
is also good. About two inches from the right 
and one and one-half inches from the top there’s 
a heavy half-inch circle in black with a letter 
“C” inside. Extending inward from the edges of 
this circle, and meeting at its center, are one- 
point rules in green. Similarly, a rule in green 
strikes it coming down from the top, and one 
starts from it at the bottom and runs down a 
space. This is what we don’t like, as it gives an 
unfinished appearance. Otherwise the piece is 
quite good. The Tomy heading is the poorest of 
the lot. In the first place, there is more copy than 
can be handled to good advantage, but, even so, 
you haven’t handled it as well as you might 
have. In the first place, the two lower groups are 
all caps and not at all inviting to read; while the 
group on the right, including the address, is 
much too big. Here is the chief difficulty. If this 
group of three lines were smaller, the whole de- 
sign would be much better; besides, there is no 
point in making the street address so large, this 
being done on your specimen solely in order that 
the group might be squared up. If there is one 
thing more than another which leads typogra- 
phers into trouble it is the idea of squaring up 
copy that was not made to be squared up. Aside 
from crowding, which lines of caps cannot well 
take, the All Display Manufacturing Company 
heading is excellent. If the lines were not so 
close, and if the linear-border cut-off were in 
color or lighter in tone, it would be outstanding. 

THE TiprpEcANOE Press, of Shelbyville, Indi- 
ana.—While not most uncommon in design, 
“Type Sense” is the most interesting of the three 
effective blotters in content, and likely to make 
the strongest impression. It represents the first 
instance we have seen in a long time of showing 
specimen lines of type to demonstrate their suit- 
ability for use with different subjects. “Paris 
Styles” is set in Fifth Avenue type, “Broadway” 
in Eve Bold, “Iron and Steel” in Girder, “Air- 
ways” in the light square-serifed Oblique, “Graf 
Zeppelin” in light Kabel, “Sports” in Mandate, 
“Architectural Forum” in Bodoni, and “First 
Editions” in Goudy Oldstyle Italic. We know 
advertisers are impressed with such demonstra- 
tions, so the blotter must rate as effective adver- 
tising. With so much white space around the 
specimen lines we regret that the main display, 
“Type Sense,” is so crowded, particularly as it 
is set in the three-dimensional highlighted Um- 
bra which requires more air. “Smart Type 
Work” and “Idea Printing” are good blotters, 
too, featuring the modern layout characteristics 
of the vertical-flow line, solid geometrical panels 
in color (bright blue), and, finally, up-to-date 
type. However, there is room to space lines far- 
ther apart; even one-point leads would obviate 
the present suggestion of crowding. Too, we 
would set the word “Type” a bit to the right of 
the solid panel on its left and over which 
“Smart” appears. With no space here, and with 
so much between the word and “Work” follow- 
ing, the title appears disjointed. It would have 
been better, also, to have printed the word 
“Smart” near the right side of the blue panel 
and properly close to “Type” than centered on 
the panel. However, these are small points in 
view of the excellence of the work otherwise. 
Finally, the paper—a blue mottled hue—adds to 
the fine impression the blotters make. Let’s see 
more of your work from time to time. 
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PROFIT IN OVERPRINT VARNISHES 


Wide range of letterpress jobs improved by new types of transparent varnishes. Depth and luster added to ink. 


Overprinted surface is reasonably moisture-proof and grease-proof. Suitable plates for printing obtained easily 


ITH THE NEW types of transpar- 

W ent overprint varnishes, letter- 
press printers can produce a 

wide variety of spot varnishing and all- 
over varnishing—on flat-bed cylinder 
presses, on rotary presses, and on platen 
presses—for many different kinds of 
printed matter. In fact, the use of these 
varnishes has already become popular in 
a number of printing centers. A new and 
easy way to improve many printed jobs 
and enhance profits has been opened up. 

Suitable solid tint plates are necessary. 
These plates are comparatively easy to 
obtain. The original plate that has been 
used in printing a single-color job often 
can be re-used for spot varnishing the 
printed sheets. And, in many instances, 
the key plate used in printing a multi- 
color form may be re-used for spot var- 
nishing the color-printed stock. 

Transparent overprint varnish not only 
enhances the appearance of both single- 
color and multi-color printing but also 
increases the utility of the printed mat- 
ter, because the printed surface of the 
stock is, to a great extent, protected from 
smearing, scratching, and finger marks. 
Moreover, the overprinted surface be- 
comes reasonably moisture-proof and 
grease-proof. The rich, glossy effects pro- 
duced by overprinting are highly pleas- 
ing and it is well known that transparent 
overprint varnish adds depth and luster 
to dense black and color printing, and 
that the color permanence of the inks is 
to some extent increased. 

Included among the wide range of mat- 
ter now being overprinted are: Covers 
for magazines, trade journals, brochures, 
booklets, advertising programs, house 
magazines, and other publications; in- 
serts for trade journals; one-piece wrap- 
pers for set-up paper boxes; folding 
paper boxes and cartons; car cards; col- 
ored gummed labels of many sizes and 
styles; the indoor advertising placards, 
signs, and cutouts; window display ma- 
terial; wall calendar backs; hosiery 
paper bands and labels; colored labels 
for canned goods; shipping and address 
labels; covers for paper matches; tags; 
gummed paper package seals; folding 
desk calendars; and colored paint and 
enamel charts. 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 


The so-called “spot” varnishing may 
be accomplished with the reverse-letter 
types of printing plates, or those having 
extreme highlight detail with solid areas 
surrounding the detail. 

First, in the case of a single-color job, 
the plate is used for the printing in ink. 
For example, a reverse plate may be used 
in printing dense black on white coated 
paper or cardboard. This produces a 
striking black-and-white effect, with the 
lettering or other design appearing in 
the white color of the paper. Or, the plate 
can be printed in any desired color or tint 
on white stock. It is also practicable to 
print from the plate in black or any 
dark color on colored or tinted stock, in 
this way producing two-color effects, such 
as black on yellow, red, orange, pale 
green, pink, or pale blue paper; dark 
green on yellow, pale green, or light tan 
stock; dark brown on yellow, pale green, 
or India-tint stock, and so on. 

After the sheets of stock have been 
printed and are sufficiently dry for han- 
dling, the press is washed up, from form 
rollers to the entire inking system, ready 
for the reception of the transparent over- 
print varnish which is to be run from 
the fountain. The same printing plate, 
position, makeready, and guide-setting 
are to be used for the overprint operation. 
However, it may be well slightly to re- 
duce the amount of impression by remov- 
ing a loose filler sheet from the packing. 
As to the thickness of the film of over- 
print varnish to be run, this can be de- 
termined by the general appearance of 
the overprinted sheets. The recent types 
of transparent overprint varnishes can be 
supplied to order by any of the large 
printing-ink manufacturing companies, 
which have lately made great advances in 
this connection. With the use of a proper 
type of varnish, there will be no offset 
nor sticking together of the overprinted 
sheets of the job. 

There are several other styles of print- 
ing plates adaptable to spot varnishing of 
both single-color and multi-color print- 
ing. One style of plate is that which in- 
corporates both reverse-letter design and 
wide-open areas which permit the color 
of the paper to function as background or 
separate parts of the complete form. In 


cases where a white coated paper is used 
in conjunction with non-printing areas of 
these plates, the overprint varnish will be 
absent at these points, yet, if the design is 
suitable, this will not be noticed to any 
great extent, because of the semi-glossy 
surface of the white coated stock. 

As a matter of fact, the reverse-letter 
style of plates may be used in connection 
with the kinds of design which includes 
portions of the lettering in color and the 
rest of the open detail in the color of the 
stock. For example, the cover paper for a 
well known magazine was printed in two 
colors, black and chrome-yellow, on 
white stock. The black was printed from 
a reverse-letter plate in such a manner 
that when worked over the form first 
printed, portions of design appeared in 
chrome yellow, while at the same time all 
other parts of the design were in the 
white color of the paper. In this job, of 
course, the solid black areas of the re- 
verse plate surrounded both the yellow 
and the white detail. Later, the same re- 
verse plate was used to overprint its own 
image in transparent varnish, but not the 
yellow and white sections of the design, 
and the result was quite attractive. 

Another style of reverse-letter plate 
is that which incorporates a portion of a 
design in regular relief lettering or other 
detail. When printing is done from a 
plate of this style, in black ink on white 
paper, parts of the design appear in the 
white color of the paper, surrounded by 
black, while other sections are in black 
ink, surrounded by the color of the paper. 
The printing may be done in any desired 
color, and on any suitable colored or 
tinted paper. After the printing, the same 
plate may be used to cover the solid areas 
of the printing with a film of overprint 
varnish as desired. 

With a combination of a reverse-letter 
plate, a regular style of relief plate, and 
display typography, handsome three- 
color effects are being produced with only 
two impressions, utilizing the paper stock 
for the third color and background. After 
the two colors have been printed, the re- 
verse plate, along with the type matter, is 
used to finish those parts of the complete 
design in overprint varnish. Work of this 
class includes designs for smaller sizes of 
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posters and hangers, placards, larger 
sizes of labels, advertising signs, and cov- 
ers for magazines, trade journals, cata- 
logs, and other publications. Attractive 
three-color effects may be obtained with 
two different colors printed on white 
coated paper. However, various colors 
of paper or cardboard can also be used 
with unique effects. In connection with 
designs for both the front and back pages 
of covers, both spot varnishing and all- 
over varnishing can be done with one 
form on the press. For example: 

The color scheme was French-gray and 
black on white coated paper. The gray 
form was printed first, consisting of a re- 
verse plate and a line of large bold type, 
for the front page, and a solid tint plate, 
for the back page. (After printing, this 
gray form was saved intact, to be re-used 
later for overprinting in transparent var- 
nish.) The second form, black, was then 
printed, consisting of a relief plate and a 
line of display type, for the front page, 
and a form of display typography, for 
the back page. The type sections of this 
second form were printed over the solid 
gray areas. The first form was then re- 
used to apply overprint varnish over the 
gray on the first page, and over the entire 
surface of the back page, including the 
solid gray and the typography in black. 
This unique method of “three-color” 
printing has been used with various col- 
ors and tints, both for inside and outside 
pages of magazines, and on account of 
the clear, bright appearance of the over- 
print varnish, the complete designs are 
exceptionally attractive. 

With the new types of transparent col- 
ored overprint varnishes, beautiful effects 
may be added both to single-color and 
process-color halftone printing. In some 
cases, the regular key-plate that has been 
used for the two- or three-color halftone 
process printing may be re-used for the 
overprinting with very good results. In 
other instances of special duotone work, 
where two halftone plates have been en- 
graved especially for two-color repro- 
ductions, the key-plate may be re-used 
for printing a desired color or tint, as a 
finishing operation. 

In many other cases, high-gloss color 
printing can be accomplished by first 
printing a halftone picture or design in 
black, dark brown, dark green, or other 
dark color in the usual manner, then by 
either spot varnishing or all-over var- 
nishing the subject by means of a plate 
made particularly for this purpose. The 
transparent colored overprint varnishes 
may also be used to add duotone effects 
both to single-color printing from plates 
with solid areas, and to multi-color print- 
ing from sets of plates with solid areas. 
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These colored varnishes produce not 
only duotone effects in ordinary single- 
color work, but in the case of overprint- 
ing halftone impressions in black, dark 
brown, or other dark color, they also 
bring about a pleasing three-color result. 
A considerable number of oil-soluble 
dyes are used to color the overprint var- 
nishes, and it is possible to employ very 
pleasing shades. Highly transparent oil- 
insoluble pigments may also be utilized 
successfully, including yellow, orange 
lakes, scarlet lake, et cetera. Ink manu- 
facturers can supply the varnishes in any 
color or tint desired. 

As already mentioned, all-over trans- 
parent varnishing can be done on any 
printing press with the use of suitable 
solid tint plates. These plates may be of 
copper, zinc, smooth lead, or linoleum, 
properly mounted up. Lead plates, cast 
from stereotype or electrotype metal, and 
finished with a smooth surface, have been 
used with excellent results. For use on a 
flat-bed cylinder press, the copper, zinc, 
or lead plates can be finished with bev- 
eled edges and attached to a patent metal 
plate-mounting system. 

In the makeup of tint-plate forms, it is 
necessary, of course, to allow non-print- 
ing margins for the grippers, tapes, and 
trims. For example, one large form for 
printing labels was made up of twenty 
duplicate plates and ample space was left 
between all the printing plates, as well as 
for gripper margins. The same number 
of zinc plates was used for the overprint- 
ing in transparent varnish, and these 
plates were imposed in practically the 
same positions as the color printing 
plates had been. 

The press makeready for all kinds of 
plates to be used for overprinting in var- 
nish is comparatively simple. A hard 
packing, consisting either of a combina- 
tion of supercalendered book paper and 
manila sheets, or of manila stock en- 
tirely, is employed. The impression is 
adjusted to give rather a light impression 
of the form on a sheet of supercalendered 
paper. On the printed surface of this 
sheet, the weak areas of the tint plates, as 
revealed, are marked out with a pencil, 
then these places are spotted up with tis- 
sue paper. The patch-sheet so produced 
is inserted in the packing, about three 
sheets below the top sheet, and is pasted 
there in the proper position. As a rule, 
just a single patch-sheet is sufficient to 
bring a uniformly level impression. The 
correct amount of printing pressure is 
obtained by inserting one or more loose 
filling sheets of book paper in the 
packing. 

The amount of varnish to be run for 
each job depends upon the size and the 


nature of the stock; light, medium, or 
heavy forms, and the kinds of plates 
used. It is evident that solid tint plates 
will require more varnish than plates 
with open areas. The overprint varnish 
may be fed from the fountain to the dis- 
tributing rollers with the same ease as 
soft printing ink. After a few test im- 
pressions on the printed sheets the de- 
sired film of varnish can be determined. 
On coated paper jobs a thin film of var- 
nish gives better results than a thick one. 

A standard grade of transparent over- 
print varnish should have sufficient body 
and tack to distribute easily on the ink- 
ing system of the press. However, it 
should not be tacky enough to pick or 
lift the surface of the paper stock, par- 
ticularly coated or enameled paper. A 
varnish with too heavy a body will cause 
the varnished sheets to stick together in 
the piles. Moreover, a thin varnish with 
little body or tack will not only cause 
trouble in distribution on the press, but 
it will also lose its gloss in the overprint- 
ing process, because a large proportion 
of the varnish would be absorbed by the 
paper stock. 

In cases where quick drying of the var- 
nish is required a small portion of cobalt 
may be mixed with each batch of varnish. 
The use of ordinary reducers, waxes, 
thinners, or solvents is not recommended. 
The proper type of reducer for overprint 
varnish can be supplied to special order 
by an ink manufacturer. The varnish 
used for overprinting should set and dry 
on the stock rapidly, and always with a 
high gloss. 
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‘Pigs on Parade” 


With the aid of imagination, many dec- 
orative novelties and unusual effects can 
be created from ordinary typographic 
material on hand. Above is shown a por- 
tion of an ingenious border used by the 
Detroit Typesetting Company in one of a 
series of small displays appearing in The 
Adcrafter, publication of the Adcraft 
Club of Detroit. The heading is “Pigs on 
Parade,” and the copy says, in part: “To 
be ready for any emergency we always 
have on hand many tons of monotype and 
linotype metal in ‘pigs,’ and we are ready 
to march them into your advertising.” 

Printers will recognize the thirty-six 
point Cooper Black “‘t” and the six-point 
monotype rule that forms the curlicue 
appendages. A common bodkin was used 
for drilling the eyes. Credit for this stunt, 
and for other clever typographic arrange- 
ments in the series, goes to John J. Beg- 
ley, day foreman. 
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WHY THE DIN ABOUT RESEARCH? 


New materials, broader fields for profit have resulted from scientific investigation. Its importance, particularly to 


the graphic arts, has been stressed repeatedly by this publication. But research costs money. W hat must we spend? 


rounding the slowly rising struc- 

ture were orderly piles of cut stone. 
In the midst of them, two stonemasons 
were plying their mallets and chisels. An 
observer approached. 

“What are you doing?” he asked the 
first mason. 

“Chipping stone,” was the surly reply. 

“And what are you doing?” asked the 
observer turning toward the second of 
the two masons. 

“Building a cathedral,” came the an- 
swer proudly. 

And so it is with reference to one of the 
paramount questions before the printing 
industries today—scientific research. 
Like stone chipping, there are two kinds 
of scientific research—pure research and 
applied or industrial. The difference be- 
tween them is one of mental outlook, not 
of method. In pure research only the 
gaining of knowledge—“chipping stone” 
—concerns the scientific investigator, no 
matter how useful or non-useful that 
knowledge may be. In applied or indus- 
trial research, the scientific investigator 
has a definite utilitarian aim—the “build- 
ing of a cathedral.” He seeks by scientific 
experimental methods to discover knowl- 
edge applicable to industrial purposes 
whereby production may be increased, 
costs of production decreased, usefulness 
of products extended, the processes and 
products improved, and new quality and 
beauty created. 

“Tt is now generally accepted that sci- 
ence has been, and can be, a helpful hand- 
maiden of industry,” declares Dr. G. L. 
Riddell, director of research, Printing 
and Allied Trades Research Association 
of Great Britain, “and that new industries 
have arisen and old industries have been 
revived as the result of science. Through- 
out the world the leaders of industry are 
convinced that properly conducted scien- 
tific research is an important factor in a 
country’s prosperity.” 

It was Faraday’s research which led to 
the discovery of electrical induction, a 
principle that has revolutionized the 
world and been responsible for the incep- 
tion and growth of the mammoth electri- 
cal industry with all its ramifications. 
Perkin’s discovery that dyestuffs could be 
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By EDWARD T. MILLER 


made from coal-tar derivatives inaugu- 
rated the enormous dye and chemical 
industries. Rayon came out of the labora- 
tory, as did celluloid, Cellophane, and 
hundreds of other similar products. In 
fact, to bless the world and make it hap- 
pier, eighteen great new major industries, 
employing millions of individuals, have 
risen up in a half century as the result of 
scientific investigation. 

In the graphic arts, important strides 
have been made through the methods of 
experimental science. A dozen years ago 
the lithographers of America endowed 
the Lithographers Technical Foundation. 
The Book Manufacturers Institute has 
now established a department of research. 
The Printing Machinery and Equipment 


rated under the laws of Delaware ten 
days before under the sponsorship of the 
above-mentioned board. 

Just recently a special committee was 
appointed to continue investigation into 
the complex matters involved in launch- 
ing the Graphic Arts Research enterprise, 
and according to announcements, definite 
progress is being made. 

The plan for Typothetae’s research 
program is tentatively outlined: 

1. Chemical research and analyses of 
papers, inks, and other materials used in 
printing by all processes. 

2. Engineering, including time studies, 
scientific shop management studies, and 
developing standard of efficient plant 
operation. 





NE OF THE injunctions to the Typothetae 
O committee appointed to set up a plan for 
industrial research is to contact other agencies 
in the graphic arts which are now doing, or 
which contemplate doing, something in the 
way of research. That is a wise provision. The 
six agencies already established, naturally, 
may be expected to move along lines consid- 
ered most vital to their particular branches of 
the graphic arts industries. In such event, 
there is considerable possibility of over-lap- 
ping and duplication of effort, which at best is 
expensive both in time and money. 

Such duplication can be avoided by a plan 
for codrdinating the work of all the agencies. 
Furthermore, the work of each agency should 
be so laid out as to “match in” with the work 
of each of the others, so that the whole pro- 





U.T. A. TAKES WISE RESEARCH AIM 


gram would be comprehensive and capable 
of yielding results that will be helpful to all 
concerned in the enterprise. 

It was the “unity of command” that enabled 
the allies to win the war. Before they yielded 
to that arrangement, each one’s effort was ex- 
pended more or less without regard to the ef- 
forts of others and no headway was made. So 
it will be in the present instance, unless there 
be a “unity of command.” A simple organiza- 
tion federating the responsible heads of the 
agencies already set up or about to be set up 
will be sufficient, provided the representatives 
on the federated board are given authority 
and funds with which to do a good job. If 
Typothetae’s committee can bring this about, 
it will have accomplished a great deal in the 
move towards a stable research group. 





Manufacturers have inaugurated a re- 
search program. The International Clubs 
of Printing House Craftsmen have ap- 
pointed a research commission, as has the 
printing division of the Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. The United Typothe- 
tae of America, which a dozen years ago 
did some kindergarten work in research 
and was urged at the time to step out and 
take the leadership in scientific investiga- 
tions for the printing industries, at its re- 
cent convention in Cincinnati adopted a 
resolution “authorizing and directing” 
the board of directors to further and ad- 
vance the Graphic Arts Research Institute 
Laboratories which had been incorpo- 


3. Technical research in fields in- 
volved in the printing business. 

4. Education in all subjects embraced 
in the graphic arts. 

5. Marketing printed products. 

While the printing industries of some 
other countries have advanced somewhat 
farther in research work than have our 
American industries, they all first had to 
pass through a number of years of pro- 
bationary existence. Plans had to be 
tested, funds had to be raised, and coép- 
eration among individuals, branches, and 
subdivisions had to be effected. The six 
American efforts mentioned above are 
running true to form: such movements 
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show a growth that’s necessarily slow. 
This is mainly accounted for on the 
ground that the industrial public, by and 
large, has yet to be sold on the purposes 
of scientific research, and of course on the 
results and advantages to be gained for 
industry and individuals engaged therein. 

THE INLAND PrinTER has lost few op- 
portunities to bring before its readers the 
importance of scientific investigation. It 
embraces this opportunity to present 
briefly what scientific research has in 
store for the printing industries in the 
hope that the “rank and file” of printer- 
dom may obtain a more intelligent con- 
ception of the meaning of scientific 
research to them individually and to the 
industries at large. 

Most printers are more or less familiar 
with the new materials placed in their 
hands by the large commercial labora- 
tories, including such materials as fabri- 
koid and celluloid and Cellophane, dyes, 
pigments, and so on—all through the 
medium of scientific research. Research 
has brought us better adhesives and bind- 
ers boards; book cloth, book-binding 
leather, and other bindery materials; im- 
proved metals for machinery and equip- 
ment; better offset and rotary blankets; 
rubber rollers, latex adhesives, inks, var- 
nishes, and imitation leather. 

Research has also shown us how to pre- 
vent corrosion of foils, tarnishing of 
bronze, fogging of nickel, objectionable 
odors in inks and papers, fading colors, 
static electricity, and poisons in inks. Re- 
search has pointed the way to better elec- 
tro deposition of metals and to printing 
on tin; to better printing on food contain- 
ers by eliminating odors and tastes, and 
to ways of printing on woolen products. 

Few if any industries come in contact 
with more industries than does printing. 
With its allied trades it uses the products 
of scores of other industries and in turn 
supplies its own product to all others to 
stimulate business, spread knowledge, 
and assist management. 

“Scientific research and the tremend- 
ous world-wide scope of business and in- 
dustry depend on last analysis upon the 
modern approach,” says The Paper Mill. 
“It is time for business men, no matter 
how narrow their own interests, to give 
attention to this phenomenon. The stream 
of goods which flows from the mills and 
factories, both here and abroad, is cre- 
ated by the application of scientific re- 
search and invention.” 

If this present article has attracted 
your attention, aroused your interest, 
convinced you that research is a good 
thing for the printing industry, then you 
ought to be sold on research, and, if so, it 
is time to say something about the price 
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of it. In England where there are eighteen 
or twenty major industries operating ap- 
plied research, the average subscription a 
year amounts to $175, or approximately 
.00056 per cent of the annual volume of 
sales. If that same rate be applied to the 
five-billion-dollar printing and publish- 
ing industry of America, the sum neces- 
sary for scientific research would be 
approximately $2,800,000. 

The one-billion-dollar commercial in- 
dustry would require about $560,000 if it 
went into it to the extent that the British 
industry will eventually be involved. In 
that country, the net annual output of the 
printing and allied trades is $550,000,000 
and, at the average rate, their research 
association would use $275,000. At pres- 
ent, however, they have been able to raise 
but $50,000 a year for five years, or about 
one-fifth of the average. Of the $50,000, 
about one-third is awarded by the Gov- 
ernment as a contributory portion. 





If one-fifth of $560,000, or $112,000, 
were the annual cost to begin an adequate 
research program on a one-fifth basis as 
in England, for the one-billion-dollar 
commercial printing industry of Amer- 
ica, and if the Government, by way of 
encouragement, were to award one-third 
of that amount, the commercial printers 
and all others allied ought to be able to 
raise the other $75,000. 

We understand that as yet no budgets 
have been set up by the newer agencies of 
the printing industries mentioned herein, 
except of course in the case of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation which op- 
erates on the income of its $750,000 
endowment. But the figures given for 
England indicate what American print- 
ers, publishers, and papermakers need to 
know in calculating what scientific re- 
search for the entire group of industries 
ought to cost in dollars and cents. Thus 
informed, the parties concerned can act. 


GRAVURE COSTS TRIMMED LOWER 


By Eugene St. John 


7 ESEEM TO HEAR and see more about 

\ \ gravure today than formerly. What 
is the cause of the increased interest in 
this division of the industry? What are 
the salient features of this division? 

The recent improvements in gravure 
presses and inks have made possible a 
much greater output and this has led to 
an increased use of gravure. In the gra- 
vure plate the ink is carried in pockets of 
various depths, corresponding to tones 
of the print. For the highlights the pockets 
are shallow, the various tones increasing 
in depth until the deepest pockets of all, 
those for the solids, are reached. All of 
the pockets are filled with ink by passing 
the plate through a trough of fluid ink, 
which is cleaned from the surface of the 
plate by a scraper blade called the doctor. 

The web of paper is impressed against 
the plate by the rubber impression cylin- 
der and the ink leaves the pockets of the 
plate to appear on the paper in films of 
various thickness corresponding in tone 
to those of the original photographic neg- 
ative. Gravure enthusiasts will tell you 
this is the one true reproductive process 
of a photomechanical character. So, of 
course, it is obvious that little is left to 
makeready. If the plate is well made from 
good negatives, little is left to chance and 
the print should be good. Much depends 
on photographer, retoucher, etcher. 

Gravure was long retarded by the cost 
of copper cylinders formerly used for the 
engraving. These have been replaced by 
less costly shells or sleeves of copper for 


the printing cylinder of the web rotary 
and sheets of copper for the sheet-feed 
cylinder gravure press. The thin sheet of 
copper is clamped on the cylinder in 
much the same manner that the zinc sheet 
is secured on the offset-press cylinder. 

The principal steps in making the plate 
or cylinder for gravure are as follows: a 
continuous tone negative is first made, 
then exposed to a film and a positive 
made. Retouching with air brush, knife, 
or pencil follows, if necessary. Meanwhile 
the gravure screen is printed on carbon 
tissue, a sheet of paper coated with gela- 
tin and sensitized by immersion in a 
solution of bichromate of potassium. 
After an exposure of from ten to fifteen 
minutes to the gravure screen, dots and 
lines appear on the carbon tissue. The 
gelatin of the lines is insoluble and it 
forms a resist when transferred to the 
printing plate for the etch. These lines 
remain in the printing plate for the doctor 
to ride on. Without these lines the doctor 
would remove the ink from the pockets 
when scraping the plate. 

The positives are secured by contact 
printing but those of type may be secured 
by printing on transparent sheets such as 
onion-skin and glassine and dusting the 
print with opaque, bronze powder, and 
the like. The various positives with type, 
border, et cetera, are assembled in the 
proper positions on a glass plate on a 
lighted layout table and secured with a 
special tape. At this point it is customary 
to submit a blue-print of the form. An 
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oxyalid paper is exposed under the posi- 
tive if the blue-print is approved and the 
resulting positive is the revise or final 
check-up before transferring the work to 
the copper and etching. 

Next, the positives are overprinted on 
the screen print on the carbon paper. 
Two methods are employed to squeegee 
the carbon paper on to the copper plate. 
By the dry method the plate and the car- 
bon tissue are gripped between two rol- 
lers; the plate is sprayed with water and 
the handle of the squeegee is turned to 
bring the carbon tissue into contact with 
the plate. The other method immerses the 
carbon tissue in a solution of alcohol and 
water and puts it on the plate with a hand 
squeegee which permits some stretch. 

After the carbon tissue is on the plate 
or cylinder of copper, gelatin side next 
to copper, the developing is done with 
warm water at a temperature of not more 
than 120 degrees Fahrenheit, if possible. 
The paper is carefully stripped, leaving 
the gelatin attached to the copper plate. 
The gelatin dissolves in the ratio of the 
exposure it has received. When the super- 
fluous gelatin is washed off the plate is 
fanned dry. 

When truly dry, the parts of the plate 
not to be etched are painted with asphal- 
tum. Etching requires twenty to thirty 
minutes. Some etchers use four and some 
as many as six solutions of iron per- 
chloride ranging from 44 to 36 Baumé, 
and in temperature from 70 to 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. After etching, the plate is first 
washed with water to stop further etching 
and finally cleaned with a weak solution 
of caustic potash, when it may be sent to 
press ready for use. 

Some etchers hold that type and illus- 
trations should be etched separately, 
others that both may be etched together. 
Some reétching and burnishing, to a very 
limited extent, is possible. By the develop- 
ment of a special quick-drying ink, which 
eliminates all drying devices like steam 
drums, blowers, air nozzles, cooling 
drum, and the latest types of rotary gra- 
vure presses, production has been in- 
creased so that gravure can keep pace 
with the other processes. Its future is 
decidedly promising. 


x * 


Movie Boosts Book Trade 


To teach the public something of the service 
which the book trade performs for the com- 
munity and the part it plays in national life, the 
National Book Council of Great Britain has 
recently produced the film, “Cover to Cover,” 
at a cost of $10,000. The film runs for 23 min- 
utes, with an educational version taking slightly 
longer. It covers the subject of the Book from 
the evolution of the alphabet to modern methods 
of producing it, all in brief suggestive “shots.” 


THEY PUT A GOOD FOLDER TO WORK 


By Harry Millan 


HE EFFECTIVE USE that is being made 
T by printers of the mailing pieces 
offered each month in the pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER is well demonstrated by 
The Schauer Printing Studio, Incorpo- 
rated, Santa Barbara, California. This 
progressive firm recently made use of the 
plates and copy of the “sunflower” folder 
which was offered in a recent issue. Re- 
setting the text pages—thereby exempli- 
fying the firm’s own individuality in 
typographic style and arrangement—and 
including a halftone showing the artistic 
entrance and the front of its building, the 
Schauer Printing Studio turned out an 
excellent piece of direct-mail promotion. 
A letter from the president, D. H. 
Schauer, states that ““we have had many 
favorable comments on this piece, both 
as to its attractiveness and the copy.” 
Located in that beauty spot of sunny 
California, Santa Barbara, the Schauer 
Printing Studio occupies a unique build- 
ing—unique, at least, for many printers 
elsewhere, but probably typical of the 
architecture of that section, in the Span- 
ish-mission style. The same Spanish in- 
fluence is dominant in the business offices 
of the building—red-tiled floors, beamed 
ceilings, and the massive arched windows, 
wrought iron and drapes, with modernis- 
tic lighting fixtures, all combining to 
give an exceptionally attractive appear- 
ance to the office and to make working 
therein a pleasure. 
The general office is part of a large re- 
ception room, with display cases and at- 
tractive furnishings. Adjacent is the office 





Modern printshop at Santa Barbara, California 


of the president and general manager, 
furnished in conformity with the general 
scheme of the business offices; connecting 
with the president’s office and the general 
office is the salesmen’s room. 

Advice from machinery houses and 
from other large printing concerns on the 
Pacific Coast was secured, resulting in a 
highly efficient arrangement of the equip- 
ment in the spacious plant, and helping 
materially in the speeding up of opera- 
tions. Equipment includes linotype, in- 
tertype, and monotype machines, nine 
late-model high-speed presses, complete 
bindery equipment, including ruling ma- 
chine, and a full complement of necessary 
accessories such as is usually found only 
in the better shops of the larger cities. 

The company celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary during the month of No- 
vember, having been established by D. H. 
Schauer in 1911, the complete equipment 
at that time consisting of a small 10 by 15 
C. & P. press and a small outfit of type. 
Its present business includes general 
commercial printing, book publishing, 
county record-book manufacturing, also 
school and college annuals, and for the 
past fifteen years the printing of the city 
directory and telephone book. 

With Mr. Schauer as president, the 
official family includes J. P. Mohan, vice- 
president; D. B. Schauer, secretary; O. 
Zane Brown, treasurer; R. H. Schauer, 
superintendent, and Thomas E. Abbott, 
head compositor. Mr. Abbott is widely 
known as one of the really good typogra- 
phers of the country, having won many 
first prizes in contests conducted by THE 
INLAND PRINTER and other printing jour- 
nals; and to him, Mr. Schauer acknowl- 
edges, is due no small share of credit. 

The organization has always adhered 
to the motto, “A little better than seems 
necessary,” which undoubtedly has con- 
tributed in no small measure to its very 
notable success. And it is the determina- 
tion to carry on in the spirit of this motto 
that has led the firm to do all within its 
power to provide the proper working con- 
ditions in the plant. Here, especially, the 
lighting is an exceptional feature, the 
shop being almost entirely glass enclosed, 
permitting the greatest possible amount 
of natural light. Windows are the full 
height of the shop, allowing sunlight and 
air to pour in abundantly, and large sky- 
lights with ventilators complete the day- 
light-illumination feature. For the night 
work, a scientific arrangement of lighting 
fixtures provides adequate illumination 
without shadows. 
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ADVERTISING REDUCES YOUR TAXES! 


By Coleman N. Everett 


OR SEVERAL WEEKS corporations have 

been disposing of large portions of 
their undistributed profits. Some of the 
money in question has been paid out in 
extra dividends, some in increased wages, 
some in bonus to employe. In some in- 
stances, extensive refunding plans have 
been carried out. The effort to reduce 
surpluses before Uncle Sam’s new tax 
law gets a chance at them has been hec- 
tic—the more disposed of in these ways, 
the less there will be left subject to the 
high surtaxes levied under the law. 

But even so, corporations are still go- 
ing to be “nicked” for both normal taxes 
and surtaxes, though the latter will not 
yield as much at the excessive high rates 
which prevail beyond the first forty thou- 
sand. In any event, the reserves are going 
to be cut down and “big business” is turn- 
ing to some form of expense which will 
paradoxically cut down net earnings and 
at the same time increase volume and 
the profits that go with it. Experience 
during the past six years has taught us 
that surpluses and undistributed profits 
are the “fat” on which the corporations 
live and pay payrolls and dividends dur- 
ing the “lean” years when operations do 
not show profits. It is therefore inadvisa- 
ble to allow these funds to be depleted 
too far, lest an emergency arise and the 
establishments be devoid of sufficient 
funds to meet it. 

Increasing the business volume is the 
most potent method of refilling the sur- 
plus reservoir. It is brought about only 
through advertising and wise sales pro- 
motion methods. While it is an expense 
chargeable against the business, it is 
more than an expense—it is a “stimu- 
lant.” It invests, it spends, that the in- 
come may be increased and the burden 
of overhead spread over a larger area, 
thus yielding a thicker margin of profit. 
Business men have given advertising a 
thorough test; they believe in it, and it 
has not betrayed their confidence. Fur- 
thermore, Government has recognized it 
as a legitimate deductable expense. 

With this sort of a set-up, printers and 
publishers may now step forward, and 
to the services they are continually ren- 
dering to the business and social world 
offer programs of advertising which will 
meet the new situation created by the tax 
law. While rendering this super service 
to their customers, they will at the same 
time be adding a few extra feathers to 
their own nests. The time is opportune to 
urge all business to increase its advertis- 
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ing appropriations. To the printer and 
publisher, increased advertising appro- 
priations mean more printing. The coun- 
try is never more prosperous than when 
the printing presses are running day and 
night, at full speed. 


If money is present in the form of un- 


distributed profits, whether now or next 
year or the following year, the Govern- 
ment is going to dip in for a big share 
—the larger the pile of money, the big- 
ger the dipperful. So, business men are 
beginning to say to themselves, “We 
might as well spend a generous portion 
of our funds for advertising, for that 
will help to keep us out of the surtax 
brackets and at the same time stimulate 
our business and keep the profit stream 
still flowing. From advertising at least 
some return will come—from taxes, on 
the other hand, little or none.” 





To show how increasing the appropria- 
tions for direct advertising and other 
forms of sales promotion may cut down 
taxes by diverting the funds, which other- 
wise would go to Government, into the 
channels of trade through the advertising 
door, a comparison of how the new tax 
law works under the two conditions is 
considerably enlightening: 

The new tax law provides a normal tax 
of 8 per cent on net income up to $2,000; 
11 per cent on net incomes from $2,000 
to $15,000; 13 per cent, from $15,000 to 
$40,000; 15 per cent in excess of $40,000. 
This is not much different from the old 
1934 revenue act. But a new tax, called 
the surtax, features the new law, by 
which a heavy levy is placed upon undis- 
tributed net income at the following 
rates: 7 per cent on the first 10 per cent 
of adjusted income; 12 per cent on the 
next 10 to 20 per cent of adjusted income; 
17 per cent on the next 20 to 40 per cent; 
22 per cent on the next 40 to 60 per cent, 
and 27 per cent on all over 60 per cent of 
adjusted income. 





Normal Tax (Table A) 


Ber Gent wi ane Aickts ee OO caress ieee eS cy wee ha Wee aweesw mene $ 160.00 
Il per cent on: the: NeXt SZ/000 to! SIS 000: ones seis. cise seinen sessincwsseeneneae 1,430.00 
13 per cent on the next $15,000 to S40)000.........cccccceccccaseseenssasiescte 3,250.00 
15 per cent on the next $40000 to $100,000... ..ceccccsccsswcccccesens 9,000.00 
EAL NODE BIR oA Gris 5 sie and oso ates ewioiereie eas Sore g is ale bssieiw oR $ 13,840.00 
MSAIANCO GUE SCU sO AO UNLAN 0556s orcrcsore 2 ara :e is view '4.ssole gs araiw)a4's eleva eteieneiel wsinrecd weusiolets 86,160.00 
$100,000.00 

Surtax (Table B) 
MO tire ad 7 —— BO OGM 9005 occas ccisoisic a oa slaic ess aces een Sale minaret aes $ 603.12 
On next 10% 10:20 7o— SC GIO AQG. as siscccoswacasnss dnc edsiwessevenees 1,033.92 
On Next 20%) 10 AD Fo— Oa TS oi ocinsa o1.0s 6 6a 5.0. vied clare eee asisieeices 2,929.44 
On next 40% 10160 Go — SF oiocenie o.civssiein.e ss 0:sietreinieie sieieiaiaie:ciessia.oce 3,791.04 
Over 60% AF ANY a satec ob. ave ies sieyslereisvoie wr aicivsrs oeserere 9,305.28 
EIN UL SITT Eb Cee eR RY fn ee ee een 8 ane OEP PG SCE Ie ET EES et ie $ 17,662.80 
AGN Graal Oe Mean 5 scans ass lavas arava tarersicinc cs aks se!osee lo io sie) obi See IS RS Velev eee 13,840.00 
MeO BALM Mt ES AN 62:3 ae athe Sowers aR ewe las ee $ 31,502.80 





Normal Tax (Table Aa) 
8 per cent on the first $2,000 


Base $64,910. 


On next 10% to 20%—$ 6,491 @ 12% 
On next 20% to 40%—$12,982 @ 17% 
On next 40% to 60%—$12,982 @ 22% 
Over 60% —$25,964 @ 27% 





11 per cent on the next $ 2,000 to $15,000 
13 per cent on the next $15,000 to $40,000 
15 per cent on the next $40,000 to $75,000 


pie alatorel ee ierarernte t7o1s are ietereie ene egret ere $ 10,090.00 


Cee eer reeeecceeseesseseeeteseeseseeeeresesereses 


Surtax (Table Bb) No dividends paid, $25,000 additional spent for advertising, 


On first 10%—$6,491 @ 7%...........5. 
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sho falere Gtctyroxolaroinre ainlereieseds lace oueesmep eens $ 23,396.55 


ee 


64,910.00 
$75,000.00 








Under the new tax bill, a corporation with $100,000 net income pays a tax of $31,502.80, as shown 
in tables A and B. By spending $25,000 more for advertising, its tax bill is $23,396.55 (Aa, Bb) 
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To understand just how that works it 
is necessary to illustrate by example: 
Suppose we have a corporation with 
$100,000 net income and not any taxable 
interest on Federal obligations or divi- 
dends from taxable domestic corpora- 
tions. Under the new tax bill it would pay 
a total tax on that net income of $31,- 
502.80 as shown in Tables A and B. 

Now suppose this concern should have 
spent $25,000 more for advertising dur- 
ing the year, leaving the net income 
$75,000 instead of $100,000 as shown in 
the first two tables, its tax bill would be 
made up as shown in Tables Aa and Bb, 
indicating a saving of taxes of $8,106.25, 
about 25 per cent of the bill had the ad- 
ditional $25,000 not been spent for ad- 
vertising purposes. This advertising ex- 
penditure, paradoxically, represents the 
spending of money in order to save it. 

Thus it is seen that by diverting to ad- 
vertising a part of the earnings, a savings 
in taxes is made of sufficient amount to 
justify the increased advertising appro- 
priations. The tables have been devised 
in simple form so that any printer, pub- 
lisher, or customer can apply them read- 
ily to situations that may come up and 
thus figure for themselves what is best 
for the business. 


SLIDE RULE CUTS TIME AND LABOR 


By Ira Brown 


HE NEWER GENERATION coming into 
Tite printing industry is introducing 
new tools with which old heads are en- 
tirely unfamiliar. One of these is the slide 
rule, a system of scales imposed on paral- 
lel sliding rules which when properly 
manipulated give “lightning” calcula- 
tions in the simpler arithmetical prob- 
lems encountered by printers and their 
employes every day. 

Among the more common of these 
problems are: the proportionate sizes of 
engravings, photographs, drawings to be 
reduced or enlarged; ratios of costs to 
selling prices or to total costs; percent- 
ages, interest, and discounts; extension of 
costs from hour-production schedules 
and hour-cost rates. By the use of the 
slide rule, rapid calculation is made pos- 
sible in such everyday shop and office 
problems as estimating, discounts, sim- 
ple and compound interest, the conver- 
sion of inches into points, ems into 
inches, reams into pounds, foreign money 
into United States money, taking dis- 
counts from list prices, and adding profits 


TYPE EXPERT IS PUBLICITY VICTIM 





ie was a mean trick to play 
on as good a type man as 





Sol. Hess, but it gave all the 
lads a laugh, including the 
victim himself. Mr. Hess, as 
most readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER know, is associate 
art director of the Lanston 
Monotype MachineCompany, 
Philadelphia. Recently, some 
changes had to be made in the 
office scheme at Lanston’s and 
the move included Mr. Hess’s 
quarters. The idea of making 
public announcement of this 
fact seems to have originated 





@ REMOVAL NOTICE! 


MR SOL HESS notifies his admirers and others 
THAT His STUDIO AND OFFICES 
with a greatly augmented personnel, have been 
removed one door due WEST from his old 
STAND. No removal sale will be held, but a FEW 
CURIOS may be had by those INTERESTED? 


FIRST COME .. . FIRST SERVED 


Be WE are now located two doors west of “MEN” “Og 
WH Mz Suerman MAY be found one door WEST of “MEN” “Qa 


THE PUBLICiIs Invited 








with Joseph Quigley, assis- 
tant manager of the Philadel- 
phia district organization. 
Next in line to have a hand in the affair 
was F. W. C. French, director of research, 
who nurtured and phrased Mr. Quigley’s 
brilliant idea. Lots of others were in on it 
by this time, and in final form it turned 
out to be a stunning poster, a reproduc- 
tion of which is shown herewith. 

The typography, which is perhaps the 
most outstanding feature of the job, was 
done by the National Typesetting Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, under the direc- 
tion of president J. Stanley Best. When 


Perfidious poster perpetrated by prankish pals of Sol. Hess 


the finished job was submitted to T. 
Frank Morgan, first vice-president of 
Lanston, his instant verdict is reported to 
have been “hanging.” Consequently, the 
cards were hung all the way from the 
reception desk to Sol’s new quarters. And, 
while the world may not have made a 
beaten path to his door because of these 
notices, at least a number of Sol’s good 
friends in the industry were thereby 
directed to his office, during the next few 
days. Type had again triumphed. 


to costs. By its use, one may easily calcu- 
late the type space required for a certain 
amount of manuscript copy; spaces for 
composition reset to larger or smaller 
sizes; weights of paper of the same sub- 
stance in different size sheets, and scores 
of similar problems. In fact, the slide 
rule is a real time saver in any arithmeti- 
cal process requiring multiplication and 
division in various forms. It does, ele- 
mentally, most of the work done by high- 
priced calculating machines, and costs a 
mere pittance in comparison. 

While there are many different types of 
slide rules, they are all based on the same 
principle and employ the laws of loga- 
rithms. Anyone who has a knowledge of 
decimal fractions can master the use of 
the slide rule and make it a great servant 
in saving time and mental strain; it is an 
aid to estimaters, accountants, secreta- 
ries, cost clerks, invoice clerks, mechan- 
ics, engineers, and the like who have to do 
with arithmetical calculations. 

The type of rule best suited to printers 
is what is known as the Merchants’ (Cal- 
culating) Slide Rule, by means of which 
all manner of problems, involving mulkti- 
plication, division, and proportion can 
be correctly solved without mental strain 
and in a small fraction of the time re- 
quired to work them out by the usual 
“figoerin’ ” methods. 

The accuracy of the slide rule is almost 
uncanny, and is about proportional to the 
unit length of the scale used. The ten-inch 
scale gives results correct to within about 
one part in one thousand, or one-tenth of 
one per cent; the twenty-inch scale to 
within one part in about 2,000; and the 
cylindrical rule to about one part in 10,- 
000—which, we submit, is accurate 
enough for those engaged in the printing 
business generally. 

Space does not permit description or 
illustration of the manner in which a slide 
rule is operated, nor why it does what it 
does. The person who wants to save him- 
self hours of “figgerin’” need not know 
the why of it, but he does need to know the 
how. Slide rules are usually sold with a 
self-teaching manual by which one may 
readily learn their use, and after a bit of 
practice one becomes very accurate in his 
quick calculations. 

The younger generation with high 
school and college training will bring 
slide rules with them into the printing of- 
fices and plants, and by reason of their 
use the work of the newcomers will be 
more accurate, more dependable. 
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Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 


over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 





Prefer Rags to Raw Fiber 


e According to a recent paper by a committee 
appointed by the Textile Foundation for the 
experimental study of flax growing and manu- 
facture into yarns and papers, the possible use of 
American flax in the paper industry is still some 
distance off. The American paper industry 
prefers to use the waste from the textile indus- 
try, to the practical exclusion of raw fiber, 
whether linen or cotton, says the committee. 
Garment clippings or rags are better adapted to 
the papermaking processes. Raw fibers are too 
apt to become tangled during preliminary cook- 
ing and beating. Moreover, textile wastes are 
always cheaper than raw fibers. The paper in- 
dustry, therefore, has practically no experience 
in the use of raw fiber, and little incentive to 
develop such experience. 


Depositio for Apprentices 


e@ Three hundred years ago, apprentices in the 
printing industry upon completing four years 
of apprenticeship reached the stage known as 
“cornute,” which meant they were neither 
apprentices nor workmen, but were “horned 
beasts, full of all kinds of wickedness, from 
which sad state they could only be released by 
the saving ritual of the depositio.” This cere- 
mony was usually put on in the form of a the- 
atrical performance, and by it the apprentice 
became a journeyman. The town hall, the school 
house, or other public place with a stage, was 
usually the scene of the ceremony which was 
witnessed by the craftsmen and their friends. 


How Wax Spray Started 


In 1917, upon an outbreak of influenza among 
the girls who removed slipsheets in the plant of 
the Curtis Publishing Company, a new crew of 
girls was put to work temporarily. They were not 
skilled and the production fell from 15,000 to 
3,000 a girl a day. One of the men working in the 
pressroom set about to remove the hazard and 
after several months of research invented the 
first wax-spray device. 


Health Hoax Hit 


e A statement that wax spraying in pressrooms 
had a special danger to health caused a tech- 
nical committee in England to make a thorough 
investigation with the conclusion that there is no 
ground for the statement, but that when spray- 
ing is done special attention should be given to 
the ventilation of the room. 


Linotype Name-Plates 


e@ A Columbus, Ohio, printer has found another 
use for those large A-P-L display slugs. He turns 
’em into desk name-plates and paper weights. 
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The recipient’s name is cast on a large slug, the 
base of which is sawed at an angle to permit easy 
reading. The face is then chromium plated. Lay- 
men, approaching the desk, are seen at first to 
twist their necks so as to read it “right-side-up,” 
but as that makes it “backwards,” laymen soon 
learn how easy it is to read “up-side-down.” 


Below-Cost Rates Barred 


e The interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution and the Trade Commission Act of 
1914, was authority for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s cease and desist order against the 
Blackwell (Okla.) Journal for “circulating false 
disparaging statements concerning financial 
condition and responsibility of its competitor,” 
and for “quoting or charging advertising rates 
which are below the cost of the advertisements 
to the publisher.” As a newspaper is a product 
in interstate commerce, the law may be directly 
applied. A number of commercial printers are 
wondering if it cannot be applied to direct 
advertising sent through the mails which has 
been printed and sold to the advertiser at prices 
below the cost of production. 


Forest Boundary Changes 


e Printers who may be fearful for the future 
supply of wood for paper, are reassured by Dr. 
Joseph S. Illick, of the New York State College 
of Forestry, who says: “For three hundred years 
the forest map of our country has been chang- 
ing. Fifty to seventy-five years ago land was 
being transferred from public to private owner- 
ship. Now the Federal Government is buying 
back the lands and the land shift is definitely 
away from agriculture and towards forestry, 
and shifts in the forest itself are largely for bet- 
terment and conservation of wood.” 


Wedding Stationery Styles 


e The new styles for wedding stationery are 
“out.” The small center panel without any other 
border or embellishment is vogue for invitations 
and announcements. Family crests may be used 
on top center, but preference is for perfectly 
plain top. Hairline script on a large plain sheet 
is much in favor. The style of script in “ye olde 
days” was known as Italian Script. Its extremely 
fine lines are very dignified. 


Combined Pencil and Scales 


@ Word comes to direct-mail printers and ad- 
vertisers that a British concern is marketing a 
combination pencil and accurately calibrated 
spring balance to weigh letters and postal pack- 
ages up to four ounces. In appearance it is like 
an ordinary pocket pencil, but by pulling off 
the top cap an ingeniously concealed little let- 
ter balance is released. 


Early Struggles of Paper 


e@ In the third Keith lecture before Heriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh, Alexander R. Hut- 
chieson, B.Sc., attributed the actual invention 
of paper to the Chinese in A. D. 105, and 
examples of the paper were shown. The art of 
making paper was kept a secret by the Chi- 
nese for over 600 years, when in the sacking 
of the city of Samarkand, in A. D. 741, some 
Chinese papermakers fell into the hands of 
Arabs and finally imparted their knowledge of 
papermaking to their captors. The Arabs kept 
the making of paper as a state monopoly for 
500 years, when it passed to the Christian 
world in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
through the Moors in Spain and the Arabs of 
Sicily. Such is paper’s early history. 


Require No Purchased Fuel 


e According to V. D. Simons, a consulting 
engineer with wide experience in the pulp and 
paper industries, purchase of fuel and electric 
energy by sulphate pulp and paper mills is 
unnecessary if they are equipped to utilize to 
best advantage the energy that is available to 
them in the solids of the black liquor and 
through a reduction of steam and power require- 
ments elsewhere. If this can be done for a paper 
mill, why not try an engineer on more of our 
printing problems? 


Glass Blocks in Factory Building 


e In new buildings recently constructed for a 
large factory making and warehousing corru- 
gated board containers, glass blocks have been 
incorporated in the walls, supplanting windows. 
The plant is located at Gas City, Indiana. The 
glass blocks allow 87 per cent light penetration 
and act as insulation against summer heat and 
winter cold, with the result that comfortable 
working conditions are easily and economically 
maintained throughout the plant. 


Book Collectors Take Notice 


e At a London sale of rare books and printed 
matter, a leaf of Gutenberg’s forty-two line 
Bible, printed about 1454, was sold for $310. 
Two leaves from a Fust and Schoeffer Bible, 
printed in 1462, brought $80. The first book 
printed in roman type was auctioned off for 
$490, and the first book printed in italics for $75. 
One book printed by William Caxton in 1482 
was held for a price of $2,750. The Geo. W. 
Jones library realized $30,000. 


Fishskin Bindings 
@ Two specimens of a new art in bookbinding, 
developed by Herr Martini, of Berlin, Germany, 


are a volume of Goethe bound in pike skin and 
another bound in brown eel. 
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‘The Proofroom 


Questions pertaining to various problems of proofreaders are here solicited for 








ation in The Proofroom Department. Replies, please notice, cannot be made by mail 





Name of a Cocktail 


Is it to be called “Ba-car-di,” or “Back-ar-di”? 
I have heard it both ways. Can drink it either 
way, but would rather call for it properly. I 
would, however, like to know the real dope on 
this controversial point.—Oregon. 

Well, if you spell it “bacardi,” with a 
single “c,” the accent falls on the middle 
po But a gentleman who seemed to 
know what he was talking about told me 
the name had got into trade wrong, with 
one “c,” whereas the family from whom 
the rum takes its name really spelled it 
with two “c’s”; that is, “Baccardi.” 

li that is so, the pronunciation “back- 
ardi’” is certainly the correct one. 

As spelled in trade, however, the single 
“c” would run along with the second syl- 
lable, « ‘ba-car-di,” at least, according to 
English principles of pronunciation. A 
good deal depends on whether you wish 
to anglicize the name or stick to the orig- 
inal Spanish model. 


Are Ferryboats Ferries? 


I saw this recently in a newspaper, relative to 
ferrying trains across the English Channel, 
between London and Paris: “Three new ocean 
ferries, each 2,840 tons, capable of holding 
twelve sleeping-cars or forty freight-cars, will 
rush the trains across the waters.” What I wish 
to know is, what is a ferry?—West Virginia. 

Well, that interests me. You know, it 
is hard to write a definition of a word. 
How would you define “love,” or “time”? 
The lexicographers have got into a rut; 
instead of working for the average con- 
sultant, they write with an eye on each 
other; they try to make their definitions 
watertight against professional, technical 
criticism. They tell you, for example, that 
a horse is “‘a large perissodactyl ungulate 
mammal.” Heaven help us! 

You'll find, under “ferry,” that a ferry 
is a boat or a business, a plant or a 
franchise. Well, try to define it yourself; 
and where do you come out? Is the ferry 
a thing or an idea—a business or the plant 
that runs the business—or, again, the boat 
used in carrying on the business of carry- 
ing passengers, vehicles, or freight across 
a body of water? I myself have not been 


used to calling a ferryboat a ferry, but it 
certainly is justified in common usage— 
at least, in some parts of the country. 

I for my part think it is better to speak 
of the ferry and the ferryboat separately. 
I do not personally care to speak of the 
ferryboat as a ferry. It seems to me you 
might almost as well call a freight car a 
freight. Possibly I am too fussy—but I 
don’t think so! 


Proofreaders’ Marking 


In the system of underlining to show caps, 
italic, et cetera, how would you mark for bold- 
face capitals? —Michigan. 

Well, in standard usage, one line means 
italic; two lines, small caps; three lines, 
caps; wavy line, bold-face. So in simple 
common sense the marking for bold-face 
capitals would be three straight parallel 
underlinings to indicate caps, and under 
them a wavy line to call for bold-face. 

Personally, however, I prefer to write 
in the margin (because it is simpler and 
more sure) “b. f. caps,” “bold caps,” or 
“black caps.” Isn’t that neat? 


Use Capitals Systematically 


When referring to the day on which we vote, 
how would you print it?—Jowa. 

If I get you right, you want to know 
whether to write and print “Election 
Day,” “election day,” or “Election day.” 

My preference is for the two capitals, 
“E” and “D.” Second choice would be to 
make both lower case. For the mixed style 
I have little use. Still, there are many who 
like it: “Election day,” “Washington’s 
birthday,” and—to slip across the line 
into a separate but related territory, 
“Green county,” “Mississippi river,” 
“Rocky mountains,” and the like. 

To me it seems that both words, the 
specific and the generic, are parts—inte- 
gral and coérdinate parts—of a proper 
name, and both need the capital. The two 
other styles lead into endless complica- 
tions, uncertainties, and possibilities of 
misunderstanding. We get back to the 
familiar example, “‘a Pennsylvania rail- 
road,” “the Pennsylvania Railroad.” 


y Edward N. Teall 


Pitfalls in Proper Names 


We always have trouble in our shop over the 
name of Poe. The boys want to make it “Edgar 
Allen,” instead of “Allan.” Please help me in 
getting up a little list of proper names that need 
this kind of watching.—T exas. 

You will find such a list in DeVinne’s 
“Correct Composition.” Some samples: 
Allegheny River, Alleghany Mountains; 
Hans C. Andersen; “Biglow Papers”; 
J. G. Carlisle, Thomas Carlyle; Stephen 
Douglas, Frederick Douglass; Horace 
Greeley, Admiral Greely; Lichfield, Eng- 
land, and Litchfield, Connecticut; Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and Magdalene 
College, Cambridge; Herbert Spencer 
and Edmund Spenser; James Watt and 
Dr. Isaac Watts. It would be “good busi- 
ness”’ to take this list as a starter, and add 
modern instances as they turn up. 


Consistency Is a Virtue 


Copy had “grandmother” and “step-mother.” 
I made it “grand-mother,” and got a “call” for 
doing so. Did I deserve it?—Florida. 

Well, perhaps not a heavy call, but at 
least a little jog. Probably most of us 
would say it is better to have the two 
words alike in style, but as the style of 
“grandmother” is in almost universal 
use, I think it would have been much bet- 
ter if you had ordered “grandmother” 
and “stepmother,” both solid. 


It Depends on Your System 


Tell me: is it “man-made” or “manmade”? I 
just don’t know how to rule.—Virginia. 

This cannot be answered “right off the 
bat.” It’s deeper than that. 

It depends entirely on what your office 
system calls for. 

Some would write and print it “man 
made,” which seems to me to pass over the 
field of compounding very lightly. 

Some would use the hyphen, others like 
the solid form. 

Of the latter two, the choosable one 
would be the one that fits in with your 
whole office system. This may seem an 
incomplete answer, but it is honest. 
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Again, the Comma 


Please indicate correct style in these: “Seda- 
lia, Missouri Democrat”; “the February, 1852 
issue of the Advocate”; “in July, 1852 Mills 
wrote ...”; “... where Waterloo, Nebraska now 
is”; “... of Fairview County, Missouri to write 
...’; “shortly after, he was the guest of Col. 
Stoddard, editor of the Yeoman and his late 
chief of staff.” Is this style good? —Missouri. 

These are all similar in nature. In each, 
the question is whether one comma is 
enough, or there should be a second to 
work with it. And in each, I think the 
second comma necessary. 

I myself would rather write “the Feb- 
ruary 1852 issue” than “the February, 
1852 issue,” though I will admit this may 
be just a little pig-headed. The only posi- 
tively correct way is “the February, 1852, 
issue” —taking the date, month and year 
together, as a parenthetic unit. 


Sports-page English 

On the sports page of a newspaper I saw this: 
“There are 26 former high school captains on 
Notre Dame’s varsity squad, and 19 erstwhile 
scholastic basketball, four track, three baseball 
and one golf captains.” Can it possibly be cor- 
rect to speak of “one golf captains”? I just can’t 
see it—Minnesota. 

Of course not—but did the sports 
writer really do that? Does not “captains” 
refer to the whole list? Would the querist 
have objected if the sentence had run like 
this: “three baseball, one golf, and four 
track captains”? Certainly no fault could 
be found with the sentence if it ran this 
way: “eight captains—four track, three 
baseball, one golf.” 

Now the question comes to be whether 
these rearrangements really do some- 
thing to the grammatical relations of the 
words. How about the syntax? 

I think the sentence as printed in the 
newspaper was clumsily constructed, but 
am not quite sure it presents any real 
grammatical error to worry about. 


Degrees of Hardboiledness 


Someone spoke of a certain person as hard- 
boiled. Someone else said another person was 
still hardboileder. Our shop has been arguing 
over this ever since. Please react.—Idaho. 

Most conductors of such a department 
as this would undoubtedly reply, without 
hesitation, that “hardboileder” just isn’t 
possible. But the question raises an inter- 
esting point. If “hardboiled” were an 
absolutely airtight compound, then the 
degrees of comparison might possibly be 
indicated by tacking on the customary 
“er” and “-est,” as in monosylables. 

Notice this: even those who insist on 
prefixing “more” and “most” to such 
words are responding to the force of the 
compounding. Otherwise, they would 
say, not “more farsighted,” but “further- 
sighted.” In some hook-ups we commonly 
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preserve the grammatical force of the 
separate word-elements, as when we say 
“slower-moving” rather than “more slow- 
moving.” Do you get it? 

I certainly would not be shocked to 
hear someone say “It was the nerve- 
rackingest moment of my life.” But then 
again, I certainly would be surprised to 
encounter that expression in a report of 
the Harvard president. 

Hardly anybody would even think of 
saying “John is good-lookinger than his 
brother.” That would be simply a crudity. 
Even illiterate persons would prefer to 
say “better-looking.” 








Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


One comp was such a tight- 
wad the rest of the force called 
him a pica. 


The average buyer of printing 
doesn’t mind paying for altera- 
tions on his living quarters but 
he hates to pay for alterations on 
his copy. 


You can’t make money out of 
a printing plant if lack of equip- 
ment makes you farm out most 
of your work. 


When an apprentice boxes his 
heads in the wrong place, the 
foreman wants to box his ears in 
the right place. 


A tipsy stoneman started to 
wreck a print shop, so they put 
him in the lock-up. 


Probably the reason newspa- 
per editors growl at people is be- 
cause most of them started out 
as cub reporters. 


A card with a panel would 
probably be appropriate for a 
jury service summons. 


The boss likes a comp to be 
good at display but not where 
temperament is involved. 


When an independent press- 
man thinks his job is in the bag, 
it’s a good idea to give him the 
sack before he blows up. 














A newspaper columnist told of a res- 
taurant waiter who, when called upon to 
take back a cut of beef that was too rare, 
remarked: “Oh—you just want it well 
done-er, huh?” 

The more-and-most forms of com- 
parison are as a rule better to use with 
anything but the simplest one-syllable 
words. That’s the criterion. 


Poddun Us for the Delay 


I’ve just run across your article, “King Was 
Only a Nudist,” in the August (1935) number, 
and I am so delighted that I must scribble off a 
few words of thanks and appreciation. Having 
all my life been taught, and having practised and 
taught the rule of “‘a’ before a consonant 
sound,” I found extremely painful the pressure 
recently brought upon me to say and print “an 
historical.” Thanks for relief. I always find inspi- 
ration and help in your articles—Tennessee. 

Almost anything can happen, but they 
will never find me writing the equivalent 
of “an ’istorical event.” Neither will they 
ever catch E. N. T. saying or writing “an 
un-animous vote.” To know that anyone 
finds inspiration and practical assistance 
in my articles is an inspiration and help 
to me. Sometimes it doesn’t seem worth 
while, but when a letter like this comes 
in, life is better and brighter. Let’s all 
pull together, and laugh at the grouchy 
critics as they sneer: “Pollyanna.” 


Do You Live “‘in”’ a Street? 


Recently we have had a considerable amount 
of discussion as to whether it is correct to say 
“Mr. Blank lives in 357 Soandso street.” Is that 
correct? Looks funny to me!—Wisconsin. 

It might be defended as elliptical for 
“he lives in (the house at)” the given 
address. Almost everybody would say 
“lives at 357 Soandso,” and I should 
think that would be good enough. 

I would say “I live in Amman street,” 
and I can just hear someone with a gram- 
mar-school mind calling me to account: 
“‘What—do you live in the street?” You 
see, I understand the word “street,” thus 
used, to include not only the paved public 
way but the sidewalks, the lawns, yards, 
and houses along it. 


Punctuation With Parenthesis 


I don’t understand your answer to a question, 
on page 62 of the August issue. Do you mean that 
the punctuation goes inside the parenthesis when 
the sentence is an incomplete one? 

I am a proofreader, and we keep your Proof- 
room pages on file here in my office, and we 
found our company style on the rulings in your 
department. When anyone in the shop asks for 
decision on an argument, I always quote you— 
so please put me straight on this.—Maryland. 


It’s mighty pleasant to learn that the 
department is held in such high regard. 
Also, it is both stimulating and a bit dis- 
turbing to learn that my ideas are here 
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credited with such authority. Accepting 
the compliment with gratitude, I would 
warn this correspondent, and others, 
against taking any authority too seri- 
ously. Check up on all rulings, and if 
they don’t stand the test, look for some- 
thing better. Always remember that many 
of the points brought up in the depart- 
ment are in the field of good taste and 
judgment rather than in the territory of 
absolute rightness or wrongness. 

Frankly, I do not know just what the 
writer of this letter means by “when the 
sentence is incomplete.” 

The item in the August number said 
that period and comma should always go 
inside close-quotes and close-parens, as a 
matter of typographical symmetry. The 
other, larger marks are to be placed 
according to logic. 

Here are some samples: 


John said, “It is a good book.” 

John said, “He said, ‘It is a good book.’ ” 

John said, “Joe said, ‘Harry said “It is a good 
book.” 999 

John said, “Is it a good book?” 

Did John say “It is a good book”? 

It is a good book. (John said so.) 

It is a good book (John said so). 

Study the placement of the periods, 


the close-quotes, and the close-parens. 


Concerning Each Other 

In the phrase “each others’ homes,” should the 
apostrophe be used ?—Ohio. 

‘Fach others’ homes” is an example of 
learned ignorance, pedantic pretension, 
downright error based on arrogant as- 
sumption of a superiority that does not 
exist. The question is not one of place- 
ment of the apostrophe, it is one of sim- 
ple, fundamental fact. “Each other” is a 
phrase calling for singular, not plural 
punctuation when you move over to the 
possessive. “Each other’s home” (note the 
singular noun) is correct. 


“Should Like To—” 


What’s the difference, if any, between “I 
should have liked to do it” and “I should like 
to have done it” ?—Oregon. 

One looks back to the way you felt at 
the time when something happened; the 
other, to the way you feel now about what 
happened in the past. Notice the switch 
from “to do” to “to have done.” That 
takes a bit of study, though it’s really 
quite simple when you get it worked out. 


Praise Always Welcome 


I give your department a thorough going-over 
each month, in spite of the fact that my job is 
circulation, not editing —Kentucky. 

Thank you, sir! It sure is pleasant to 
have those who like our work take the 
trouble to say so. Mostly, of course, we 
hear from those who do not agree with us. 
Would like more letters of both kinds! 


REVIEW OF THE PRINTER’S BOOKCASE 


“Printing Papers,”’ a remarkably practical handbook on paper:and its relation to print- 


ing, by William Bond Wheelwright. . .““U. S. Camera 1936,” an exciting picture record 


e In his latest book, just off the press, 
William Bond Wheelwright has made 
another invaluable contribution to the 
printer’s library of works for study and 
reference. And an important feature is 
the manner in which the text matter is 
presented, a style of which Mr. Wheel- 
wright is a master. In simple, free-flow- 
ing English, he takes the reader through 
the various phases of papermaking and 
the problems involved in the handling 
and printing of papers. 

Starting with a brief account of “The 
Invention and Progress of Papermak- 
ing,” just about two and one-half pages, 
but enough to give the essential facts 
and to lead the reader to delve further 
should he so desire, Mr. Wheelwright 
goes into “The Fibrous Constituents of 
Paper,” then “The Chemical and Min- 
eral Constituents of Paper,” and follows 
with chapters dealing with “The Physi- 
cal Properties and Characteristics of Pa- 
per,” “The Fundamental Principles of 
Papermaking,” “Machine Methods of 
Papermaking,” and so on. 

Included also are discussions of at- 
mospheric influences upon paper, typical 
pressroom troubles, antidotes for press- 
room troubles, the finishes of printing 
papers, thickness of paper as related to 
function, the permanence of paper, lab- 
oratory methods for testing paper, learn- 
ing how to judge paper, practical paper 
testing for printers, and hints on choos- 
ing printing papers. 

In his two closing chapters the author 
covers “The Paper Industry, Past and 
Present and Its Benefits to Mankind,” and 
“Modern Paper and Modern Paper Ma- 
chines,” then gives a brief chronology of 
papermaking. An additional feature of 
value, at least from the viewpoint of this 
present reviewer, appears in the author’s 
preface, where in making his acknowl- 
edgments he includes a list of authors 
and works, thereby providing an excel- 
lent list of authorities to which those de- 
siring to make further study can refer. 

As printers, speaking generally, we are 
altogether too prone to minimize the im- 
portant part paper plays, not only in the 
finished printed product, but through the 
process of production. Mr. Wheelwright 
has well said, in one of his chapters: “It 
should be realized that, when a low price 
looks so tempting, at least some part of 
the saving on stock is liable to be lost 
through the increased cost of printing. 
The actual cost of paper can never be cal- 
culated exactly until the makeready time, 


the ink consumption, possibly the wear or 
the breakage of plates, and the spoilage of 
sheets have been determined. And finally, 
of course, the satisfaction or displeasure 
of the customer must be anticipated when 
paper is being selected. . . It is easier to 
deal with well informed customers, and 
nobody knows that better than a printer. 
He should feel obligated to ‘study the 
materials as well as the tools-of his art.” 

And it must be added that Mr. Wheel- 
wright, through his latest book, has most 
certainly provided an excellent source 
through which the printer may secure a 
far better understanding of at least one 
of the materials he uses—paper. 

This is a book by a man long known as 
an expert in his field. Printers who will 
assimilate the information contained in 
the volume will find themselves at a con- 
siderable advantage over other workers 
who may deal with the subject superfi- 
cially. The data is all there, ready to be 
used as needed. And it’s worth using. 

“Printing Papers”—which we believe 
to be the first practical handbook on 
paper and its relation to printing—pub- 
lished by The University of Chicago 
Press, sells at $2.10, and may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


“U. S. Camera 1936” 


Under this title has been collected, in a 
big spiral-bound volume, a lavish assort- 
ment of photographs that will delight the 
amateur no less than the professional. 
Here are over two hundred selections 
from the best works of America’s leading 
photographers, the subjects including 
practically everything from children and 
dogs to stratosphere views and a remark- 
able series of “shots” of a brain opera- 
tion. The book is almost wholly pictorial, 
the editorial section being limited to an 
introduction by Dr. M. F. Agha, art direc- 
tor of Condé Nast Publications. The in- 
dex section lists information regarding 
the contributing photographers: name, 
picture, camera, lens, aperture, exposure, 
and film. This volume demonstrates very 
clearly the rapidly increasing scope and 
sophistication of the camera, and should 
be of great help and inspiration to pho- 
tographers. But whether you’re a techni- 
cian or a layman, you'll find this a 
fascinating “picture book.” It’s edited by 
T. J. Maloney and published by William 
Morrow and Company, New York City. 
Copies may be secured from THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S own book department for 
$3.15, postpaid. 
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J. Harry Carson and pipe; below, the card he uses today and the one he set up for himself in 1887 


GREAT LIFE, ANYWAY, SAYS HARRY 


N THE SPRING of 1887, J. Harry Carson, 
| then just past his twenty-first birth- 
day, was setting ads and straight matter 
for a weekly paper at Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire. One day he came across a 
copy of “A Book of Samples,” the work 
of Foster, Roe & Crone, Chicago. Here 
was inspiration indeed—and, for him, a 
new technique in the art of job composi- 
tion. Particularly was he intrigued by 
the bent-rule work shown! 

The only trouble was, the book didn’t 
tell how the results were obtained. Noth- 
ing daunted, young “Kit” Carson set to 
work with the tools at hand: vise and file, 
scissors and pliers. At his first attempt 
he produced the “printer’s stick” card 
reproduced above, printed on native 
birch bark. He thought it was good then, 
and he still thinks it is. He carries it, 
thumb-marked and cracked, in his pocket 
today—a souvenir of the period when the 
“Carson style” of effective display was 
just beginning to emerge from the fog. 

It’s a far cry from the early appren- 
ticeship days in Philadel phia to the pres- 
ent Carson Printing Company in Denver, 
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Colorado. (J. Harry Carson, director; 
M. L. Carson, treasurer.) A lot of roam- 
ing has intervened, and printers through- 
out the country remember him for his 
energy, his enthusiasms, and his innova- 
tions. They recall his distinctive type 
groupings—his manner of spotting cuts, 
headings, and type blocks so that the 
thoughts or phrases in the copy received 
proper emphasis. The ordinary way of 
setting type never satisfied him: if a 
pause were indicated he would leave 
enough white space to make the reader 
pause, or perhaps turn the page, if the 
job happened to be a booklet or pam- 
phlet. At a time when solidity and mo- 
notony in type were commonplaces, a 
Carson set-up stood out like a beacon. 
Printers recall his outstanding work 
with folders, and his precept: “Put it in 
large type so that it will be read; or use 
an illustration that will arouse enough 
interest to make ’em read small type.” 
They remember his fondness for the 
roughing machine, the shrewd way he 
planned his cuts and heavy spots with 
“roughing” in mind, so that he really got 


results. They'll tell you he was a wizard 
with inks, and that he nearly always could 
induce his customers to add a touch here 
and there in another color. He was the 
originator of the color known, unofhi- 
cially, as “Carson red”—a variety of 
carmine with a bronze luster. 

Harry Carson has always remained 
close to the stone. Even after he became 
the Big Boss he would frequently take a 
galley of borders, cuts, and display lines 
and space them himself, later turning 
them over to a compositor for spacing out 
and makeup. He probably has sold more 
printing on a non-competitive basis than 
any other man in his territory. He be- 
lieves in the “added touch.” 

Artistic inclinations led him to a job- 
printer’s shop in Philadelphia at the age 
of sixteen. Absolutely green, he cajoled 
the Keating Printing Company in that 
city to take him on as an apprentice. 
(Salary: three months without pay.) 
Then followed five years of wrestling 
with fundamentals. At the Sunshine 
Publishing Company he finished out his 
time, but though the superintendent 
begged him to stay on at union wages—a 
jump from $9 to $16 a week—the wan- 
derlust prevailed. The day his appren- 
ticeship ended he joined the Philadelphia 
Typographical Union, took out a travel- 
ing card, and said farewell forever to 
“Philly” as a place of work. 

He was just twenty-one when he landed 
in New York with $15 in his pocket. Up 
till then he had worked hard and played 
at regular intervals, but he realized that 
there were still “many corners that needed 
joining up.” He worked between Jersey 
City and New York until the spring of 
1887, spent a summer on the paper in 
New Hampshire, and in the fall trekked 
to Chicago—again with only $15 in hand. 
Chicago printers were just about to in- 
augurate the first strike for an eight-hour 
day, and, being a union man, young Car- 
son took part. A death in the family, 
however, called him back to Philadel- 
phia, and he left Chicago “about $75 in 
the red, so to speak.” 

He wasn’t “an experienced rule-and- 
figure man,” but that was how he ap- 
proached the Lyons Printing Company, 
in Albany, New York, in January, 1888. 
He was hired on that basis. And the first 
job that was handed to him was a sheet 
of copy, covered with hand-drawn figures, 
the size of the upper case on the stand 
—the idea being to get it all on a 6 by 9 
page. The foreman mistook his new 
man’s stupefaction for nonchalance, and 
told him to go to it. Harry went to it. He 
figured that this colossal sheet of copy, 
to be put into six-point type at dividable 
places, was merely the application of 
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ems and ens; and his five years of ap- 
prenticeship and application had given 
him the “feeling” for fundamentals that 
go to make up the above-average job com- 
positor. He completed the assignment, 
and stayed on. In addition, he designed 
title pages and book backs, although no 
salary raise was forthcoming. 

Wanderlust got him again in the 
spring. By working ten hours a day and 
doing night work on a paper he had ac- 
quired “$300 and a pair of granulated 
eyelids.” He had built up a reputation 
but, as he recalls it, “I wouldn’t have 
stayed any longer in Albany if the entire 
burg, including the Capitol building, had 
been wrapped up and handed to me.” 
Consequently, it was westward-ho! And 
eventually he landed in Denver—with 
the by-now traditional $15 in pocket. 

Lean days followed. But he liked the 
climate and the residents, and the city 
was growing. Why not grow with it? 
In a year or so he had started up in busi- 
ness with a friend. Carson, Hurst and 
Company struggled, forged ahead. The 
firm name was changed several times. 
Eventually it became the Carson Printing 
Company. Denver and Harry Carson 
have been inseparable ever since. 

Today his shop is on Vine Street. Over 
on Stout Street is what he believes to be 
an ideal building for a printing plant. He 
ought to know, because he built it himself 
—and lost it. He intended it to be “some- 
thing in the nature of a Carson monu- 
ment.” Ruefully, he now refers to it as 
“Carson’s Folly.” But, says he, “it will 
still be a good printing-office building 
when you and I have passed on.” 

And he adds: “During the past decade 
I have watched the decline and reawaken- 
ing of Buyers of Better Printing. The de- 
pression laid ’em low, and things became 
ascramble. For a time, all that was asked 
of printing was ‘can it be read?’ But to- 
day buyers of printing, reflecting increas- 
ing business, will listen to, and welcome, 
your suggestions for adding the ‘added 
touch.’ The market for better printing is 
open again. Intelligent suggestions will 
sell; the buyer’s willing to listen. 

“No doubt there are many printers who 
can point to portions of their businesses 
that are in the red—put there by senseless 
underbidding. But business all over the 
country is surging up, and a smart printer 
can cut his own slice.” 

There’s nothing wrong with Harry 
Carson’s philosophy, or with his sense of 
humor. He labels his checkered history 
“From Poverty to Riches and Return,” 
as, with the same impetuosity he has al- 
ways shown, he reaches for the printer’s 
stick—the symbol of a profession he 
wouldn’t abandon for a million bucks. 


SEND HALFTONE BY WIRE? NOT YET! 


Says Stephen H. Horgan 


NVENTOR PHONES a halftone around 
I town, and back it comes on a zinc plate 
in clear facsimile!” “Hopes to use radio 
for same purpose!” These and similar 
headlines have appeared over startling 
stories in New York papers. There have 
also been pictures of a reporter sending a 
halftone from a telephone booth with 
this apparatus. An INLAND PRINTER rep- 
resentative went to see the working of this 
miracle and this is what he found: 

Cecil F. Watts, of Miami, Florida, is 
the inventor and patentee of the device. It 
consists of two phonographs with disks 
and needles reconstructed for the pur- 
pose in hand. In place of records, two 
square zinc plates are clamped to the disk 
platforms. The zinc for sending has on 
its face a regular forty-line-to-the-inch 
halftone print in enamel, ready for etch- 
ing. The zinc on the receiving phono- 
graph is coated with a soft etching var- 
nish on which the impulses are received. 

Then there is a box containing radio 
tubes for amplifying the current that 
comes over the telephone wire. A tele- 
phone connects the sending and receiv- 
ing phonographs. 

To use the apparatus, Mr. Watts said, 
the news photographer would carry with 
him on a distant assignment, besides his 
regular camera, a developing outfit and 
a photo-printing frame, a_ halftone 
screen and a photoengraver’s kit to make 
a halftone print in enamel on a zinc plate. 
He would require an assistant to carry 
the sending apparatus. 

When the news photographer secures 
a negative of the picture he wants, he 
puts it in a printing frame with a half- 
tone screen and sensitized zinc to get the 
print required for sending. 

As described above, the zinc plate with 
a halftone print is clamped to the phono- 
graph disk, the needle is dropped on the 
center of the zinc, a nickle is dropped in 
the slot of a telephone, and connection is 
made with the phonograph. The disk 
turns while the needle traces a gradually 
widening spiral on the zinc. 

When the needle is touching the zinc 
the current flows to the receiving phono- 
graph in the newspaper office. When the 
needle passes over the dot on the zinc the 
electric current is broken. These elec- 
trical impulses are repeated by the needle 
tracing through the soft varnish on the 
zinc plate in the newspaper office and are 
supposed to leave halftone dots similar 
to those on the sending zinc. 

This the device does not do, so that no 
proofs can be shown side by side—no 


“before-and-after-sending” examples. 
The idea is ingenious, not practical. 
Mr. Watts, who gave up publishing a pic- 
ture paper in Bergen County, New Jersey, 
until he could devise a method of making 
halftones at less cost, has spent nine 
years developing this machinery and de- 
serves much credit for the persistent ex- 
perimentation and brain work he has put 
into it. In the writer’s judgment, Mr. 
Watts has failed to approach either of 
his objectives. His method would in- 
crease the cost of halftones—provided it 
could be made to work. 

One thing he has done is to provide the 
kind of sensational story that newspapers 
like to print, and which, if believed, will 
harm the struggling photoengraving busi- 
ness. At least it might lead to mistaken 
impressions. Followers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER may recall that several devices 
more practical than the one in question 
have been described in these pages. As 
far back as 1901 the writer contributed 
an article: “Sending Halftones by Tele- 
graph.” The idea wasn’t new even then. 


> 
The “Winning Tickets”’ 


By an odd coincidence, just as THE 
INLAND PRINTER mailing piece for this 
month was getting its final okay, there ar- 
rived a mailing piece from S. C. Toof and 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee, with a 
“gambling” theme that was almost iden- 
tical. Toof doubtless will be as surprised 
as we were—but it just goes to show that 
There’s Nothing New Under the Sun, and 
that an “idea” usually is nothing more 
than an adaptation or modification of 
other “ideas” that have been in circula- 
tion for more than a little while. 

We hasten to state that Toof and Com- 
pany has worked out its “idea” most 
effectively using on the folder’s cover a 
“con man” illustration and the words 
“No Gamble—Every Business Man Can 
Win!” Inside copy says, in part: “Printed 
salesmen—produced by Toof, distributed 
by Uncle Sam’s postmen—will prove 
‘winning tickets’ in your competition for 
bigger and better fall business. . . . Here 
to help you are experts in the art of mak- 
ing printing sell. Men like Harry J. Free- 
burg, Rel Hughes, and Herbert Water- 
bury are at your call( just phone 8-2271) 
to help you select papers that reflect pres- 
tige, types that talk selling language, col- 
ors that compel interest; to assist you in 
producing Printed Salesmen that will do 
the job—within your budget!” Bravo! 
That’s “selling language,” sure enough! 
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The Pressroom 


Readers are invited to submit questions on problems concerning presswork to this depart 





ment. A stamped envelope must accompany your letter when a reply by mail is desired 


Overlays of Yesterday 

Can you enlighten me in regard to the follow- 
ing: there was an overlay called the “Cameo” 
on the market about twenty years ago. I am 
familiar with the chalk, zinc, and emery-powder 
overlays and am curious to know the basis, struc- 
ture, composition, and manipulation of the old 
“Cameo” overlay. Is it possible it was what we 
call the biscuit overlay? A sample shown me 
looked much like the cardboard overlays of fifty 
years ago, from which we peeled highlights and 
lesser shadows while we traced up for solids on 
the reverse side. This was all done from a piece 
of manila tympan. However, the Cameo was 
more of a mechanical process, and when com- 
pleted the overlay was thrown into a dish of oil 
to toughen the paper. 

In addition to those you name, there 
was the Bierstadt-DeVinne overlay, which 
utilized the action of light on gelatin; the 
biscuit overlay, which was made by dust- 
ing sifted flour on stiff ink and baking; 
the overlay consisting merely of rosinous 
powder dusted on stiff ink; a similar one, 
which was toasted; and various overlays 
dusted with powders and fixed with a 
spray of shellac in alcohol. None of these 
seems to be the one you recall as the old 
“Cameo.” Perhaps some reader can fur- 
nish information about it. 


Streaks on Solid Plates 


We are enclosing sample of a piece of print- 
ing that caused a lot of grief because the solids 
could not be made to work smoothly. Form was 
twelve-up on a twenty-five by thirty-eight sheet 
of high-grade heavy-weight enamel-coated book. 
Regardless of what was done, raising and lower- 
ing rollers, tightening to vibrators, adding more 
rollers, changing impression, and so forth and 
so on, the roller streaks still showed on the sheet. 
This sample, which looks more like an impres- 
sion difficulty, is not exactly what I want to 
submit to you, but any information you may give 
us to eliminate roller streaks on solids printed 
on a high-grade four-roller cylinder press will 
be appreciated. 

If you have new winter-composition 
rollers on the press set them normal to 
light against both ink plate and vibrator 
and stiffen the ink somewhat with some 
Number Three varnish or such compound 
as you may prefer. It is important that 
these plates be level and type-high, which 
appears to be doubtful, so check this 
angle of it thoroughly. 
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There still remains the possibility that 
one or more of the form rollers are out-of- 
round. You may check this by removing 
one at a time, substituting another roller 
and continuing until the lop-sided roller 
is found. Sometimes oil is accidentally 
dropped on the core of the roller or twine 
is not properly wound around it before 
casting. While such rollers may look all 
right, a lot of grief may be caused because 
the defect is not apparent. There are 
other roller defects hidden from the eye, 
and in case of doubt a practical trial by 
substitution should be made. 


Stiff Ink Required 


I am enclosing a letterhead printed in half- 
tone-bond brown ink. The rollers are about right. 
Although my employer and the customer are sat- 
isfied with the job, I am not, because of the 
mottled appearance of the ink. Though I added 
waterglass to the ink and put magnesia on the 
roller tracks, the mottle remained. After com- 
pleting the job, I ran some ink straight from the 
can and could not get rid of the mottle. Is it the 
ink or something else that causes the mottle? 


In order to avoid mottle on bond paper 
you should use bond ink straight from the 
can and it should be heavy. Bond ink 
comes soft, medium, and heavy and the 
heavy grade works best when printing on 
bond paper on platen presses. 


Wrinkle in Border 


We are enclosing a sample of a sheet on which 
you will notice a wrinkle in the border in one 
corner. The relative humidity at the time this 
sheet was run was about eighty degrees. We 
realize that the wrinkle is doubtless due to the 
changing weather conditions and due to the fact 
that moisture has probably gotten into the edges 
of the sheets but has not penetrated the entire 
sheet. Have you any suggestions? This form has 
several days to run. 


First see that all the units of the form, 
which apparently are plates on wood 
bases, are level and type-high. This is 
most important. Overlay only as much as 
is necessary to keep the packing as 
smooth as possible. Set the bands and the 
brush a little tighter in the center than at 
the ends. If necessary, glue strips of card 
on the drawsheets in the margins. 


y Eugene St. John 


Inexpensive Embossing Die 


Enclosed are specimens of embossed printing 
that is evidently raised from the back of the 
sheet without the use of plates, or without revers- 
ing the type; it must have been raised directly 
from the type itself. How is this done? If it is 
a practical process I would be willing to pay for 
the information. I am familiar with embossing 
and thermography but this seems to be a differ- 
ent process. Undoubtedly dies are made but how 
to do this without reversing the type is hard to 
understand. Can you enlighten me? 


The samples have the appearance of 
embossing from makeshift zinc dies, just 
zinc reverse printing plates etched deep 
for embossing. Such embossing dies, 
while not expected to emboss as well as a 
regular brass embossing die which has 
been hand finished after etching, nor to 
wear as long, still answer very well for 
short runs if the customer is not critical. 


More Roller Streaks 


Enclosed are samples of printing done on a 
cylinder job press from a rubber plate. Note that 
lines show on electro and nickeltype plates as 
well as on halftones and solids. We have ad- 
justed the rollers to different positions and we 
have had the vibrator and inkplate buffed to re- 
move any irregularities. We have tried different 
kinds of ink and makeready. The press is only 
a year old and is in good shape. Can you tell us 
how this fault may be corrected? 

The buffing must remove all marks of 
the lathe from the inkplate and vibrator 
or the streaks will continue. If this has 
been done, examine the ends of the com- 
position rollers and remove any super- 
fluous composition which may prevent 
side play of the rollers as this will cause 
streaks which will show in printing. 


Oxidation of Zinc Etchings 


We have some trouble with zinc plates which, 
when stored for a while, seem to oxidize. This 
roughens the printing surface and blurs detail. 
What to do about it? 

As zinc is not easily affected by air or 
water we can only conjecture that these 
plates are exposed either to fumes affect- 
ing zinc or to considerable dampness. 
So we suggest that you store the plates 
in a dry cabinet with a sheet of cardboard 
between plates. 
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Perforating Rule 

What do you consider the best way of making 
ready a type form with a perforating rule in it? 
I find that usually the space between the type 
and the rule is too narrow to permit pasting of 
rules, tin, and the like, onto the makeready 
sheet for the perforating rule. 

A garage can supply you with thin 
shimming brass. This can be cut into nar- 
row strips and secured as an overlay on 
the print of the perforating rule on the 
sheet next to the drawsheet, with a suit- 
able adhesive like cold liquid solder, and 
on the print of the rule on the drawsheet 
you can secure a strip of gummed Hol- 
land. If the perforation is parallel to the 
bearers the ideal method is to use a per- 
forating attachment fastened to a cross 
rod and save the rollers from cutting. 


Carbonizing a Specialty 


Can you give us any information as to the 
best way of carbonizing the backs of tobacco 
slips? Would also appreciate a list of ink 
dealers making this type of carbon ink. 

Carbonizing is a specialty and properly 
equipped concerns do this work for the 
trade. If you want to do this work on the 
press, you may use rubber or metal 
plates. We believe the leading inkmakers 
of your city can supply the carbon ink. 


Makeready on Rotary 


Will you kindly enlighten me in regard to the 
technique of one phase of makeready, that is, 
markout of a printed impression consisting of 
type matter only? I have observed that one press- 
man here can equalize the impression effectively 
with only one markout without resorting to a 
second markout and spotup, using folio patch-up 
paper exclusively. To me it implies some degree 
of skill. The printing in question applies to a 
rotary press, with plate and printing (tympan) 
cylinders. Of course, I realize that a different 
technique must be used on a flat-bed press. 

Makeready with one overlay, although 
not thorough and complete, is used on 
rough work successfully when the plates 
are first-class and do not require con- 
siderable overlaying, when the paper 
printed on is favorable to a hasty make- 
ready, and if the overlay is buried in a 
packing not too hard, or underneath a 
blanket made to help this sort of make- 
ready. A considerable volume of work is 
thus produced on flat-bed and rotary. 

It does require the skill which comes 
from practice in marking out, coupled 
with good eyesight, a very careful obser- 
vation, and acquired insight of the peculi- 
arities of impression as shown by the 
embossment on the reverse of the sheet. 
Strange as it may seem, a number of 
pressmen working under the same condi- 
tions will not do marking out alike. Some 
will see more on the blank reverse of the 
sheet than others and what is seen is cor- 
rected with fewer concentric circles by 


one than another. In every group there 
seems to be one who knows best just what 
may be accomplished with a single over- 
lay on a given press, form, and paper and 
how to markout the overlay. 

You mention folio but do not state its 
thickness. A sheet of tissue or onion skin 
about .001 of an inch thick seems to be 
the favorite for this rush overlaying al- 
though folio, about .002 of an inch thick 
is often used on overlays under blankets. 
The trial impression for marking out 
should not be too heavy but must be 
heavy enough to serve as a clear guide for 
marks, The marks are best made after a 
deliberate, unhurried study of the emboss- 
ment on the reverse of the sheet, scanning 
the sheet in both directions, lengthwise 
and crosswise. The important point is to 
be sparing and make the concentric cir- 
cles only where needed; a patch where 
not needed works against the markout. 


Trouble: Running Heads 


Here’s a problem that has us pretty well 
stumped. Until a year ago we placed our running 
head at the top of each page, but when the publi- 
cation recently went into new type dress, we 
shifted the running head to the bottom. Immedi- 
ately we began to have trouble—the head 
printed either too heavily or too lightly. The 
bold-face page number and date, as orginally 
used, was replaced with light-face, the idea 
being that if the light-face wore down it would 
still not look as bad as the worn-down bold-face. 
These running heads are set as three slugs. The 
pressroom superintendent claims that he finds it 
impossible to lock the running head securely 
when it is at the bottom of the page and that 
the three slugs work loose and then print too 
heavily. He believes he could do a better job 
if the running head were set on one slug. 


A single page-wide slug as suggested 
will help, and you should be able to over- 
come this trouble by using the modern 
direct-thrust quoin, devised to prevent 
workups, if the page columns are justified. 











I thought you threw 
that blacksmith down 
the front stairs. 








| weet 





But he returned by 

the back stairs. I cant 
throw him out twicelf What battle. 
the same day- 


ship were 
you on? 


John ¥. WF 








“In the Days That Wuz”—Page Big Mike, the Pressman 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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FRONTISPIECE FIRST-PRIZE WINNER 


HE four-color insert shown as the 

frontispiece in this issue is a repro- 
duction of the 1935 Christmas cover of 
The Photo-Engravers Bulletin, official 
publication of the American Photo-En- 
gravers Association. The Bulletin offered 
a cash prize for the best cover of the year; 
also a second and third honorary selec- 
tion. The cover shown in this issue, chosen 
by the judges as first prize, was produced 
by the Capper Engraving Company, of 
Topeka, Kansas, a department of the Cap- 
per Publications, all owned by Senator 
Arthur Capper. 

The design was painted by J. Bradbury 
Thompson, a member of the Capper de- 
sign staff, and process plates were made 
direct from the original copy. 

The inserts were printed by the Capper 
Printing Company. The Capper Engrav- 
ing Company, an important unit in the 
Capper organizations, furnishes art and 
plate work for the Capper publications. 
The exacting requirements of these maga- 
zines, with their enormous circulation 
and high-speed presses, demand preci- 
sion plates and a uniformly high stand- 
ard of craftsmanship. The engraving 
plant is under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Claude Rune. Manager of the 
engraving company is J. W. Fazel. 

The engraving outfit services a large 
surrounding trade territory of letterpress 
printers. A special department devoted 
exclusively to the production of school 
and college annuals is maintained, and 
many of its year books receive “All- 
American honors.” The National Scho- 
lastic Press Association, in its annual 
year-book-judging this year, listed an an- 
nual produced by the Capper Engraving 
Company as the only one, produced for a 
Junior College in the United States, to 
receive All-American rating. 

The Capper Engraving Company was 
one of the first to be asked to furnish a 
cover design for the magazine More Busi- 
ness, the national trade publication de- 
voted to the interests of letterpress 
printers and relief-plate makers. That 
cover was printed on the May issue and 
the design was later entered in an inter- 
national contest sponsored by the Paasche 
Airbrush Company, in which it received 
second place for design. 


x * 


British Photoengraver Retires 
Thomas S. Barber, sales manager for 
the Sun Engraving Company, London, 
has retired after forty years of service to 
photoengraving. At the testimonial din- 
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ner given him by the company he served 
so faithfully, he was showered with valu- 
able tokens of the esteem in which he is 
held. T. C. Eamer’s Process Engravers’ 
Monthly printed a halftone portrait of 
Mr. Barber that is a masterpiece of studio 
portraiture and photoengraving. 

Interviewed by The British and Colo- 
nial Printer, Mr. Barber told some inter-’ 
esting reminiscences of the beginnings of 
photoengraving in London. “The intro- 
duction of the Levy screen,” he said, 
“made process engraving a commercial 
proposition. (Louis and Max Levy’s 
screen patents were February 21, 1893 
and June 19, 1894.) The firm of Meisen- 
bach was the first of the firms established 
in this country, following the introduc- 
tion of the Levy screen for the production 
of process engravings, and it is interest- 
ing to note that for many years afterwards 
the halftone block was known and or- 
dered as a ‘Meisenbach.’ 

“The first response of the printer to the 
new development represented by the half- 


tone block was very conservative. The 
process entailed the use of new machines 
and the training of pressmen in a new 
technique; the printer was generally con- 
tent to leave a successful business where 
it was rather than to invest new capital 
and venture into new forms of printing. 
However, halftone, because of its merits, 
gradually grew in favor, and it went on 
strengthening its position until today it 
has achieved the status of an industry—a 
very fine industry supplying in the Brit- 
ish Isles $15,000,000 worth of blocks 
yearly, and employing perhaps 4,700 
skilled craftsmen. 

“As to the future of the industry, I have 
no doubt whatever that, great as has been 
the advance in usefulness that photoen- 
graving has made in the past, the pros- 
pects of the future are even brighter. But 
the process engraver must remember that 
there are other illustrative processes be- 
ing developed; he must not be content to 
rest where he has arrived, but must devote 
his thought and strength to further devel- 
opment of his craft, a development for 
which there is ample opportunity and 
scope.” —S. H. H. 


PLIABLE WOOD VENEER MAKES HIT! 


RINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS who are 
P on the lookout for the new and novel 
in materials which will attract buyers of 
their product will be interested in a new 
material which is already widely intro- 
duced in South Africa, and is just appear- 
ing in Great Britain, but which as yet is 
unknown in America. This new binders’ 
material is known as flexwood. As its 
name implies, flexwood has a genuine 
wood surface which by a patent flexing 
process is rendered sufficiently pliable 
for bookbinding. Inquiry at one of the 
leading supply sources revealed that this 
material is not carried by American 
houses of supply. 

Wood veneer has long been known and 
used in certain arts, but as it is too brittle 
one way of the grain and too rigid the 
other it has not been used in bookbind- 
ing. Flexwood is a new kind of veneer, 
lined with canvas, and with the grain 
flexed so as to be pliable either with or 
across the grain. 

It is claimed for the material that it can 
be used for solid bindings, for padded 
cases with the material turned in, or for 
limp bindings. As flexwood shows the 
grain of various woods, it is at once deco- 
rative as well as novel, and is well suited 
to books where quality is a necessary fea- 
ture. While its use as a binding material 
must be made with regard to its suitabil- 
ity for the purpose, the scope is wide. 


Flexwood will take gilt lettering and 
blocking and admits of varied inlaid de- 
signs in woods of natural color. It works 
well in case-making machines, but in 
hand-finished volumes it is necessary to 
work with a glair of proper consistency. 
The material not only gives the effect of 
books bound in wood cases, thereby sug- 
gesting solidity, but it really is especially 
suitable for books which receive a great 
deal of use, such as Bibles, prayer books, 
dictionaries, and reference works. 

In Great Britain where it has but re- 
cently been introduced, bookbinders re- 
port remarkable results, finding its wood 
surface definitely pliable, its appearance 
novel and attractive. South African book- 
binders who have been using it rather 
extensively say it is too soon to tell just 
how durable this wood-covered canvas 
will prove to be, but, like all wood, its 
durability is expected to be exceptional 
as a binders’ material. 


x * 


G. P. O.’s Universal Metal 


Announcement is made in the annual report 
of the Public Printer, A. E. Giegengack, that 
the metallurgist of the Government Printing 
Office has evolved a universal metal for all cast- 
ing machines. The formula is 6 per cent tin, 12 
per cent antimony, and 82 per cent lead. Rules, 
leads, and slugs are cast in the same, thereby 
allowing for 100 per cent “non-distribution.” 
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Work Toward Stabilization 


Further steps toward the correction of un- 
stable conditions prevalent in the printing indus- 
try were taken at a gathering of the executive 
committee of United Typothetae of America, in 
Washington, D.C., November 11, 12, and 13. The 
Stabilization Commission was authorized to 
proceed at once with the development and issu- 
ance of both production standards and economic 
cost values as the first step in a national stabil- 
ization program. 

Members comprising the Commission, elected 
at the gathering, were U. T. A. first vice-presi- 
dent, George H. Cornelius, third vice-president, 
Harry F. Ambrose, and treasurer Oscar T. 
Wright, with president Earl R. Britt an ex officio 
member of the group. 


Employing Printers Meet 


Swinging into its second quarter of a century 
of existence, the Employing Printers’ Associa- 
tion of America, Incorporated, held its twenty- 
fifth annual meeting in Chicago on October 25 
and 26. Reviewing the labor situation in the 
industry, secretary Jesse M. Vollmer emphasized 
the benefits of the association’s placement 
bureau, which, without charge, has given prac- 
tical aid to many independent craftsmen in ob- 
taining or retaining desirable situations. Total 
placements in the past year, it was reported, 
were nearly a thousand more than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

That free competition was the cure for unem- 
ployment was the theme of an address by Joseph 
C. Belden, president of the Associated Em- 
ployers of Chicago. “Many factors point to the 
fact that the employe himself is best off when he 
is paid a wage scale fixed by a competitive mar- 
ket as the fairest of all means of determining 
what a wage should be,” observed Mr. Belden. 

Following the general executive session, the 
board of directors held a meeting and reélected 
officers: Newton C. Brainard, president; Alfred 
M. Glossbrenner, vice-president; Morris W. 
Davidson, treasurer, and J. M. Vollmer, secre- 
tary. To constitute the executive committee, to- 
gether with the officers, the president appointed 
T. E. Donnelley, A. H. Harmon, W. H. Krehbiel, 
and B. P. Shepherd. 


All-India Exhibition Planned 


From far-off India comes the news that the 
Poona Printers Association has decided to hold 
an exhibition of the printing and allied indus- 
tries as a part of the Poona Industrial Exhibition 
to be held from February 7 to March 15, 1937. 
Correspondence is being invited from manufac- 
turers of all types of equipment and supplies for 
the printing field who are interested, with a 
view to having displays of such equipment and 
supplies at the exhibition. India, it is stated, is 
not yet a manufacturing country, hence the 
printers there are dependent on foreign sources 


Brief mention of persons, products, processes, and organizations; a summary of printing 


and allied-trade events and comment that covers the past, the present, and the future 


for all supplies and even for the ordinary me- 
chanical helps, and the coming exhibition 
should offer a good opportunity for those man- 
ufacturers who desire to introduce their goods 
into that country. Inquiries should be directed 
to the Curator, Reay Museum, Poona, India. 


Frederick H. Lueders Dies 


For more than forty-two years identified with 
the sale of Seybold cutting machines and equip- 
ment, Frederick Henry Lueders passed away on 
the morning of September 23, at the age of sixty- 
nine years. Known and loved throughout the en- 
tire country, “Fritz,” as he was familiarly known 


FREDERICK H. LUEDERS 


to the trade, joined the Seybold organization in 
April, 1893. At one time his territory comprised 
the New England States; later he was assigned 
to New York and the adjacent territory, then to 
Chicago and the Midwest, and still later to the 
Pacific Coast. Since 1920 most of his time was 
spent in Detroit and the Michigan paper-mill 
district. Covering the country as he did, he be- 
came one of the best known and best beloved 
sales representatives in the field. He is survived 
by his widow, three children and several grand- 
children, also a sister and two brothers. 


Aldine Paper Company Moves 


The Aldine Paper Company. Incorporated, of 
New York City, has announced its removal to 
larger and more convenient quarters at 373 
Fourth Avenue. 


Printing Equipment Exports 


According to a report from the United States 
Department of Commerce, industrial machinery 
exports for the month of September showed an 
increase of 714 per cent over those for August, 
but moderate declines were recorded for some 
lines, among them printing and bookbinding 
equipment. The value of printing and bockbind- 
ing equipment exported for the month of Sep- 
tember was $760,000, a drop of $199,000 from 
the figure for August. The biggest drop, it is 
stated, occurred in typesetting machinery, the 
figures being $201,000 for September as com- 
pared. with $278,000 for August. The percentage 
decreases for printing presses and other equip- 
ment, it is said, were less important than in the 
case of typesetting machinery. 


Crane Company Consolidates 


One of the oldest printing and office-supply 
firms in the Middle West, Crane and Company, 
of Topeka, Kansas, celebrated its sixty-eighth 
anniversary November 1. One of the features of 
the celebration consisted of the completion of the 
consolidation of the company’s business, placing 
all units under one roof, thereby comprising one 
of the most compact and most complete printing 
and binding, retail stationery and office equip- 
ment establishments in the Middle West. 

This move will provide better coérdination of 
the company’s extensive business, and will also 
give the maximum of efficiency combined with 
far greater comfort in operation, said Charles L. 
Mitchell, secretary and sales manager. Two 
years ago a consolidation of the factory in the 
building at 110-112 East Eighth Avenue which 
the company has occupied since 1892 was 
effected, two of the floors being occupied and 
two left vacant. The offices, which were located 
at 812 Kansas Avenue, were moved to the Eighth 
Avenue building this past month, and the retail 
stationery and office equipment store is being 
moved into the same building. 

Under the new setup the retail store occupies 
the first or basement floor, with sales and pur- 
chasing department together with the factory 
offices on the second floor, and the stockroom on 
the third floor. The business offices will be on the 
fourth floor at the front of the building, with 
the office furniture display room in the rear. 


Plant Restores Pay Cuts 


A special news dispatch from Concord, New 
Hampshire, calls attention to notices that were 
posted throughout the plant of The Rumford 
Press on November 9, announcing the restora- 
tion of pay cuts made during the depression. 
Over six hundred of the firm’s employes will 
be affected by the action, which becomes effec- 
tive on December 4, and which will, it is stated, 
restore their wages to the pre-depression level, 
the cuts having amounted to about two and 
one-half per cent. 
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To Boost Printing Volume 


Chicago printers, working through the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation, have taken a 
determined stand in their efforts to increase the 
volume of printing produced. In codperation 
with other associations in the graphic arts indus- 
try, the Federation is sponsoring a Direct Mail 
and Graphic Arts Exhibit, which is to be held in 
the Sherman Hotel, December 14 to 17 inclusive. 
The exhibit will include the National Educa- 
tional Exhibit of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, and a section will be devoted to a 
display showing what foreign printers are doing. 
Also, a program is being arranged for both pro- 
ducers and users. 

In addition to showing, by group exhibits, 
how the various printing processes can be util- 
ized in the production of direct-mail advertising, 
and that the use of more color gets better re- 
sults for advertisers, one of the purposes of the 
exhibit will be to show that Chicago is the coun- 
try’s greatest direct-mail producing center and 
that an advertiser can obtain all his printing 
requirements in Chicago. Then, as stated in the 
announcement appearing in the Chicago Gra- 
phic Arts Federation’s publication, The Galley 
Proof, for November 12: “With general busi- 
ness conditions getting better each month, with 
national and local corporations granting wage 
increases and declaring dividends, and with the 
new Federal Income Tax Law on undistributed 
earnings, there is no question about more money 
being spent for advertising in 1937. But some- 
thing should be done to make sure that a proper 
share of the money appropriated for advertising 
purposes is allocated to direct-mail ... Plans for 
1937 advertising appropriations will be made 
prior to the end of the year, and the exhibit is 
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timed to ‘strike while the iron is hot’. 


Hewins to Gummed Products 


In line with its expansion program put into 
effect in recent months The Gummed Products 
Company, of Troy, Ohio, through its president, 
Roth Herrlinger, has announced the addition to 
its personnel of William H. Hewins, who will 
have charge of sales to paper merchants. For- 
merly president of the Ashtabula Paper and 
Twine Company, and having served with the 
National Paper Trade Association by which he 
was called upon about a year ago to assist in 
field work, Mr. Hewins has a broad experience 
in the paper industry combined with a wide 
acquaintance among paper merchants through- 
out the country. 

The company’s program of expansion includes 
an increase in its personnel, also the building of 
a modern plant equipped with the Jatest facil- 
ities, and the increase of floor space to permit 
a greater increase in production to meet the de- 
mand for its products which include the Trojan 
gummed paper, Sterling “Tread” gummed tape, 
and Trojan gummed tape. 


British Printers Adopt NRA Idea 


Evidently attracted by the NRA experiment 
as it was carried on in this country, the printers 
of Great Britain have, following the findings of 
a committee appointed last year to investigate 
conditions existing in the industry, adopted 
some of the principles of that movement and are 
now working for permission to put those prin- 
ciples into effect. According to the London cor- 
respondent of Editor & Publisher, the passing 
of an Enabling Bill was suggested by the com- 
mittee to “enable the industry to apply to the 
Government for an order sanctioning and enforc- 
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ing any mutually agreed arrangement dealing 
with wages and work-shop conditions in every 
printing works of the country. Penalties would 
be enforced against any employer breaking the 
conditions.” 

The suggestion of the committee for an En- 
abling Bill was placed before the twelve alli- 
ances, representing district groups of employing 
printers, and was accepted by 76 per cent of the 
members. At first strongly opposed by some of 
the printers, the majority were finally won over 
to the plan. Amounting to a complete reorgan- 
ization of the entire industry under state 
enforced conditions, the next step will be appli-’ 
cation to the Minister of Labor for an Order, 
permitting of the enforcement of standard 
wages, strict regulation of work-shop conditions, 
also the setting up of a definite ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen in order to ensure an ade- 
quate supply of labor for the future. It was 
explained by the director and secretary of the 
British Federation of Master Printers, F. H. 
Bisset, that wide disparities of working condi- 
tions existed, and this movement has been advo- 
cated under the general heading of “Compul- 
sion” by leading master printers of the country. 


Peter Piper’s Principles 


Those who recall that old-time tongue twister, 
“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers,” 
and so on, will have a far better appreciation of 
the novel and unusual character of a new “keep- 
sake” just issued by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. Pages of the original book, “Peter 
Piper’s Practical Principles of Plain and Perfect 
Pronunciation,” published in Philadelphia in 
1836, just one hundred years ago, have been 
redesigned and reset by present-day illustrators, 
designers, and typographers—forty-one individ- 
uals having contributed to making the book. 

Adding to the interest of the paper-covered 
volume is the introduction by the director of the 
New York Public Library, where the copy of the 
original edition was found; also a note by Paul 
A. Bennett, who conceived the idea of the reset- 
ting and redesigning; and a “Who’s Who,” giv- 
ing brief biographical sketches of those doing 
the work of designing and typography. 

A limited edition of the book has been printed 
for distribution to friends and executives in the 
graphic arts, and as long as the edition lasts 
copies may be obtained on request, on business 
stationery, to the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Mergenthaler’s Chicago Move 


Movers and decorators have finished their jobs 
of remodeling the offices and the display rooms 
of the Chicago agency of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, located at 531 Plymouth Court. 
The main office and sales room were moved from 
the fifth floor to the first floor, and the entrance 
has been ornamented with murals consisting of 
enlarged photographs of scenes illustrating the 
Brooklyn factory of the company and the uses of 
the linotype machine in the printing and pub- 
lishing industries. Fred A. White is manager of 
the Chicago agency. 


Bredemeier Expands in Chicago 


E. W. Bredemeier and Company, Chicago, 
has organized a subsidiary corporation, to be 
known as The Bredemeier Printing Company, 
to take over its printing department and to 
enlarge the facilities for producing high-grade 
printing, with T. M. Sackrison in charge. Mean- 
while the parent company will devote itself 
exclusively to producing merchandise samples. 





Kablegram Continues Covers 


Those of our readers who recall the cover 
contest sponsored by THE INLAND PrinTER for a 
series of cover designs to be used on The Kable- 
gram, house-organ of the Kable Brothers Com- 
pany, Mount Morris, Illinois, will be interested 
to learn that the company has decided to pick 
out another series of designs from those sub- 
mitted as entries in that contest, for use during 
the coming year. The contest was originally 
announced in THE INLAND PrinTeER for Novem- 
ber, 1935, the final awards being given in our 
issue for February, 1936. 

Typographers whose cover designs have been 
selected for the 1937 series are: Leroy Barfuss, 
Waterloo, Iowa, who, incidentally, submitted 
three designs and won first and fifth awards; 
Ben Wiley, Springfield, one of whose designs 
placed third in the contest; Emil G. Sahlin, 
Buffalo, New York, who had one design which 
won eighth place; Alfred Bader, New York City, 
who won second prize; Algot Ringstrom, New 
York City; Richard Hoffman, Los Angeles; 
Edgar A. Peterson, Sioux City, Iowa; John M. 
Lamoureux, St. Louis; Axel Sahlin, Buffalo; 
Karl Herfort and Malcolm Rice, who together 
submitted one entry; George H. Grab, and Fred 
Caruso. A fine series is available. 

The Kable Brothers Company is paying $10 
for each of the designs used, and all those who 
took place in the contest will be continued on 
the mailing list of The Kablegram for 1937. 


A Five-Year Record 


“A Five-Year Record”—and it’s a record of 
which the company may well be proud—is the 
title given a new booklet issued by the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
showing the monotype faces which have been 
produced from 1931 to 1936. In each instance 
only one size of the face is shown, but that is 
sufficient to show all the characteristics. It is 
interesting to read in the foreword that “During 
the depression years, in the face of a limited de- 
mand for matrices, we maintained the usual 
force of cperatives in our matrix department, 
producing matrices for new type faces which we 
were confident the owners of monotypes would 
eventually need.” And again, the company “has 
not hesitated to make extensive investments nor 
to pay heavy royalties in fulfilling its purpose to 
provide monotype users with such type faces as 
will enable them to meet all their typographic 
requirements.” Included are designs drawn by 
Frederic W. Goudy, Sol. Hess, Bruce Rogers, 
Frederic Warde, and others. Copies of the book- 
let will be sent to any of our readers who write 
the company, direct or through us. 


National Book Fair Held 


With a view to stimulating interest in books, 
and also creating a wider understanding of the 
mechanical processes involved in the making of 
books, the first National Book Fair was held in 
New York City, November 5 to 18, at Rockefel- 
ler Center, under the sponsorship of the New 
York Times. The fair was opened with special 
ceremonies, Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, of New 
York City, officially performing the task by cut- 
ting a length of bookbinders’ tape. These cere- 
monies also included an address of welcome by 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the Times, 
and the formal presentation of the fair to the 
National Association of Book Publishers by Col. 
Julius Ochs Adler, Times general manager. 

Seventy-four publishers and several printing 
equipment manufacturers were represented with 
exhibits, and one room was occupied by the 
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American Institute of Graphic Arts, which dis- 
played examples of typographic art selected 
from its own exhibits of the past few years. 

The “Exhibit of the Recorded Word,” a part 
of the permanent collection of the Times, in- 
cluding early examples of printing as well as a 
display of the modern newspaper, also early 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, medieval man- 
uscripts, and other pieces showing the develop- 
ment of methods for making permanent records 
and methods of communication, had a promi- 
nent place, as did also a copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible from the collection of J. P. Morgan. 

Included in the equipment on display and in 
operation, showing the mechanical features, 
were a Mergenthaler linotype machine, a Van- 
dercook proof press, a Miehle horizontal press, 
a Dexter folding machine, also a model paper- 
making machine loaned by the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia. 


New Bauer Type Catalog 


A new and convenient condensed catalog has 
been issued by the Bauer Type Foundry, New 
York City, which has been designed to take up 
little space and yet present a complete, though 
concise, showing of the chief characteristics of 
the Bauer types. It carries the title, “Top Cards.” 
When closed, the catalog is 454% by 9% inches in 
size, the inside being accordion folded and open- 
ing out as a single sheet approximately thirty-six 
inches in width. Specimen lines of the type faces 
are arranged on one side only so they are al! in 
view of the reader when the sheet is spread open. 
It is attractively planned and printed, and con- 
venient for reference. 

Another booklet from Bauer shows one of the 
type faces more completely, the Cartoon, in both 
light and bold. Having somewhat of the rugged- 
ness and freedom of hand lettering, Cartoon is 
indicated for balloon or cartoon advertising, 
though it also has advantages for other uses in 
display work. 


Using Rotagravure Effectively 


Under this title comes an exceptionally attrac- 
tive and effective book, in heavy boards and with 
plastic binding, showing the papers produced by 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis- 
consin, for use in rotagravure printing. The 
book, as stated in a foreword, “is an attempt to 
project those facts from the realm of newspapers 
to that of direct-mail.” The facts here referred 
to are those which have been uncovered as the 
result of a Gallup study of consumer reaction to 
newspaper advertising which the company has 
been sponsoring for the past five years, showing 
the interests, reading habits, and advertising 
prejudices of some five million typical men and 
women. The suggestions given in the pages of 
the book are prefaced on the use of rotagravure, 
and on the assumption that what interests read- 
ers in newspapers will interest them in direct- 
mail, some of the suggestions being illustrated 
with photographs which incorporate those ele- 
ments of human interest whose value has been 
proved on newspaper pages. 

The book is divided into sections, each show- 
ing one of the company’s papers for rotagravure 
printing—Kleerfect Super, Hyfect Super, Primo- 
plate, and Rotoplate—including both four-color 
and monotone rotagravure, and giving sugges- 
tions applicable especially to the food industry, 
home furnishings, household utilities, also the 
automotive industry. In addition to showing the 
advantages of using good paper, and the possi- 
bilities of rotagravure printing, some excellent 
layout suggestions are included. 
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Rockwoop Manufacturing Company, of In- 
dianapolis, maker of V-belts, including cast- 
iron and steel sheaves and rubber V-belts, 
announces the introduction of V-belt drives on 
pivoted motor bases. Such bases, it is claimed, 
improve V-belt performance by maintaining con- 
stant tension in the belts. The stretch is auto- 
matically taken up, so that belt slip, with its 
resultant faster belt wear, is eliminated. Bases 
may be purchased separately to use with existing 
V-belt drives. Additional information can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Rockwood Company, di- 
rect or through this office. 


A New Rossack paper drill equipped to turn 
out all routine round-hole, round-corner, and 
open-hole work, and said to embody features 
that constitute a radical departure in equipment 
of this nature, has been announced by the F. P. 
Rosback Company, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
the drill being included among the exhibits in 
the A.T.F. Printers’ Progress Special train now 
touring the country. 

Among the important features of this new 
drill, one is that it drills up, the drill entering 
the stock from underneath while the table, 
guides, and stock remain in place, all working 
mechanism being under the table and out of 
the way. A slight pressure on the foot pedal 
automatically sets the machine drilling a round 
hole, then with one cut it completes both sides of 
the slot. As each hole is completed the side guide 
automatically trips and the operator moves the 
stock into position for the next hole, the oper- 
ator’s hands remaining on the stock until all 
holes have been completed. Because separate 
operations for the round hole and each side of 
the slot are done away with, the output of the 
machine is speeded up. 

The machine drills round holes from one- 
eighth inch to seven-sixteenths inch in diameter, 
and the side guide with any number of stops 
permits correct spacing of holes in a series. On 
open holes all slots are flared to prevent corners 
from turning up. A round-cornering knife which 
operates the same as the open-hole cutter, also 
an automatic paper clamp, are included as 
standard equipment with the machine. Complete 
information will be sent on request to the com- 
pany, direct or through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The new Rosback paper drill 


A NEW TYPE of circular knife grinder, for 
single- or double-bevel knives or discs, has been 
announced by Samuel C. Rogers and Company, 
Buffalo, New York. In two sizes, number CC 1 
taking knives up to fourteen inches in diameter, 
and number CC 2 up to twenty inches in diam- 
eter, this new grinder is in both bench type 
and floor type, of sturdy construction, for con- 
tinuous operation with capacity for quantity 
produc’’>= and provides accuracy and uniform- 
ity of gri: » g service. Of cabinet-base construc- 
tion, anu urnished for motor drive only, the 
knives are revolved by separate motor drive 
through V-belt connection, giving smooth, posi- 
tive knife revolution during the grinding proc- 
ess. The knife is mounted on an adjustable 
arbor with provision for solid circular knives or 
knives made in two sections. For thin knives of 
small diameter, suitable flanges are provided 
for supporting the knife. 

The grinding wheel, with suitable guard, is 
mounted directly on the arbor with provision for 
eliminating end thrust, thus insuring smooth, 
precision-grinding accuracy. The entire grind- 
ing wheel and motor assembly has a double ad- 


Circular knife grinder by Rogers 


justable slide mounting to permit of any style 
of grinding desired, either single or double 
bevel, and a positive graduated index for setting 
for any degree of bevel. A swivel adjustment 
permits of grinding bevels either way of the 
work, and the grinding head operates in and out 
by hand through a screw-and-hand wheel. The 
machine is entirely self-contained, with control 
switches conveniently mounted on base. The 
grinder equipment consists of two one-fourth 
horse-power motors, grinding wheels, flanges, 
wrenches, emery dresser, complete and ready to 
run. Complete details may be secured by ad- 
dressing Samuel C. Rogers and Company, direct 
or through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WHAT MAY WELL be termed a slide-rule 
adapted especially to uses in connection with 
printing has been provided in the Roto-Typo- 
meter, developed by C. V. Wilson, of Highland 
Park, Illinois. While essentially a copy-fitting 
device, the Roto-Typometer has other uses and 
is in reality a calculating device adaptable to 
various mathematical computations, such as 
multiplication, division, proportion, et cetera. 

Using it as a copy-fitting chart, it is possible 
to determine the point size and face of type to 
fill a certain area, the number of characters in 
copy being known. Or, knowing the number 
of characters in the copy, and the type face 
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having been determined, the area that will be 
required can easily be found. Also, knowing 
the type area, and the type face being desig- 
nated, the number of characters that will be 
necessary in the copy to fill the space can be 
determined. A little study of the chart and 
the instructions accompanying it makes these 
computations a comparatively simple operation. 

The chart is based on a square piece of heavy 
card, varnished, with a scale in a circle, then a 
circular piece which revolves as required to 
make the calculations, also a celluloid “runner” 
having a black line running through the center. 
To determine the point size and face of type, for 
instance, the number of characters in the copy 
and the area to be filled being known, the cel- 
luloid runner, which is attached in the center 
of the card, is moved to the number on the outer 
scale corresponding with the number of char- 
acters in the copy; then the inner circle or scale 
is turned until the number corresponding with 
the type area is under the black line on the 
runner and in line with the number on the 
outer scale; the point size of the type, solid, one- 
point leaded, and two-point leaded, is shown 
through a slot in the center circle. On the 
back of the chart is a list of type faces, so 
that when the number given through the slot 
in the center circle is found, reference to the 
list on the back shows the size and face that 
can be used to get the copy in the designated 
copy space. 

A companion piece to the Roto-Typometer 
consists of a heavy celluloid scale which makes 
it possible to count the characters in typewrit- 
ten copy, either pica or elite face. Reductions 
or enlargements of photographs can be figured 
on the scale, so also can comparative weights 
of paper stock. 

Mr. Wilsos is now preparing a pamphlet 
which will explain in detail how any problem 
involving the use of multiplication, division, or 
proportion, or any combination of these pro- 
cesses, may be solved with the Roto-Typometer. 
Complete information will be sent on request, 
either to Mr. Wilson at the address given, or 
through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Ristnc PARCHMENT, a new paper “in the 
groups adapted for modern business use which 
is 100 per cent rag specially treated to give a 
high degree of opacity,” is shown and demon- 
strated in two pieces which have just been 
received. A demonstration portfolio, 8% by 11 
inches in size, shows examples produced by let- 
terpress, offset lithography, and die-stamping, 
and also includes test sheets and a chart demon- 
strating the opacity of the paper. A swatch 
sample book, 6 by 9 inches in size, for reference 
use and filing, shows the full line of the paper 
and gives complete information regarding sizes, 
weights, and the like. Copies may be secured by 
writing the Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, 
Massachusetts, direct or through this office. 


From the Howard Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio, comes a new folder on Howard Bond, car- 
rying the message on the cover, “New Sales 
Plans are Being Whipped Into Shape,” a helpful 
piece for the printer from the standpoint of the 
suggestions offered, and for the specimen letter- 
heads included with the folder. 


“MopERN FORM, the economical all-purpose 
paper,” made by the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wiscon- 
sin, is comprehensively described in a striking 
folder recently issued by that organization. It is a 
newly developed paper, announced as supplying 
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the essential characteristics of sulphite bond 
with “unusual opacity and exceptional bulk.” 
The folder points out its adaptability for use in a 
wide range of printing processes: letterpress, 
multigraph, mimeograph, planograph, multilith, 
form work, typewriting. Additional details may 
be secured by writing to Consolidated, direct or 
through THE INLAND PRINTER. 





24 point Memphis Medium 


Twenty Men 
Buy Houses 


18 point Memphis Medium Italic 


Local Polo Players 
Win Two Trophies 


HERE is a brief showing of the 
9 point size of Linotype Paragon 
with Italic and SMALL Caps, and 
HERE is a showing of the 9 
point size of Paragon Bold. How 
is one to assess and evaluate a 











Mempuis Mepium, offered by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company to augment the present 
family which includes Memphis, Memphis Bold, 
and Memphis Extra Bold, is now available in 
6-, 8-, 9-, 10-, 12-, and 14-point sizes. Specimens 
of the 24-point Memphis Medium and of 18-point 
Memphis Medium Italic are shown herewith. 





SLAM BLACK 
HITS THE WARK 


Diane a “/latural’ for 
Smart Paragraphs 


, od 


Flex the new 











ConTINENTAL Typefounders Association, In- 
corporated, New York City, announces a new 
script called Diane. Medium in weight and 
swanky in design, Diane can be used with good 
effect for short text paragraphs intended to add 
tone to direct-mail pieces or publication adver- 
tisements, particularly where the appeal is to 
women. The Diane combines smartness and legi- 
bility—suggests products in the “swank and 
sophistication” brackets. Also offered by Conti- 
nental are two other types illustrated here: Slim 
Black and Flex. Slim Black is definitely a 











“squeeze” type. The Flex is the design of Georg 
Salter, a distinguished book designer. Complete 
showings of these faces are available by writing 
to Continental, either direct or through Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER. 


EDEN, in two weights, light and bold, an orig- 
inal Ludlow type design, is shown to excellent 
advantage in a new brochure just received from 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago. In 
addition to the light and the bold in sizes rang- 
ing from 10- to 20-point, a number of specimens 
are shown demonsirating the uses of the type. 
The Eden face, it is said, represents the fusion 
of two major typographic trends, one toward 
height and slenderness, the other toward a 
wider use of flat serifs. “A type face of sophis- 
tication and charm,” it is called, the Eden Light 
being tall and graceful without the appearance 
of condensation; and the Eden Bold, while rela- 
tively narrow, having weight needed for arrest- 
ing display. In spiral binding, the covers being 
of a heavy pyroxylin-coated paper, the brochure 
presents an attractive appearance, and contains 
good examples for the typographer, designer, or 
layout man to study. 


LinotyPe Paracon is now available in com- 
bination with Italic and Small Caps, or with 
Paragon Bold in the 6-, 7-, 8-, 9-, and 10-point 
sizes. Paragon, though lighter than Ionic, Ex- 
celsior, Textype, and Opticon (the other mem- 
bers of the Linotype Legibility Group) has been 
designed to stand up well in stereotyping and 
to print clearly on high-speed presses with rub- 
ber rollers. It is reported to have found ready 
acceptance among newspaper publishers. 


“Bic Type” is the title given a new folder 
issued by the Intertype Corporation, showing 
specimens from matrices in large sizes, also 
reproductions of photographs illustrating how 
the large matrices are assembled by hand, and 
how they are slipped into the machine for cast- 
ing by means of a special tilting first-elevator 
head. Included in the specimens are Vogue with 
Bold and Extra Bold, Cairo with Bold and Open, 
Bodoni Modern, Beton, and others, the sizes 
shown being up to sixty-point caps. By means 
of the composing stick attachment these large 
types, in sizes beyond as well as within keyboard 
range, may be cast on any intertype. The new 
folder is obtainable from any Intertype office. 


In an announcement from the Goes Litho- 
graphing Company with reference to its 1936 
holiday-stationery campaign, the keynote of 
which is “A Banner Holiday Season,” it is stated 
that “with business so much better this year, 
and with more money in circulation and more 
money being spent, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that Christmas, 1936, will be a banner holi- 
day season.” Printers should find many oppor- 
tunities for holiday printing, and the letterhead 
and folder designs supplied by Goes, with their 
rich, warm, yuletide colorings, should help in 
arousing the Christmas consciousness and the 
buying urge that makes the holiday season a 
profitable one for those selling holiday mer- 
chandise. The Goes sample kit, in deep purple 
and bright gold colorings, including imprinted 
specimens of letterheads, folders, cards, calen- 
dars, and so on, with a collection of copy sug- 
gestions, making a comprehensive selling unit, 
is being sent to printers who write for it on their 
business stationery. Address the Goes Litho- 
graphing Company, at 42-48 West Sixty-First 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Reunited after 500 years 


Not since the days when books were written by hand 
have certain of our twenty-six letters been able to 





snuggle comfortably together. When each letter was 
enthroned on a rectangular lead base, it was thereby 
ordained that from that time on certain broad-shoul- 
der capitals like W and T should remain haughtily 
aloof. But Linotype found a way to bring these letters 
together. Take this sentence, for example: 


Try To Take Two Very Yellow Yams Won’t You 


See the unsightly gap after each cap! Now see how 
much better the line looks set on the Linotype with 


two-letter logotypes: | emo LINOTYPE “™: 
‘Try To Take Two Very Yellow Yams, Won’t You? 


LINOTYPE BASKERVILLE AND A-P-L CASLON OLD FACE 
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More Graceful Italics 


Another typographic refinement, now available with the more 
popular Linotype faces, is the One-Letter Italic. By putting 
italic on separate matrices, each letter is given its proper width. 
The letters are more graceful and better fitted. Note the full 
sweep in the lower kerning portion of the f. —suotitPezenson wratic 
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TRUE-CUT SMALL CAPS ARE ANOTHER 
LINOTYPE CONTRIBUTION TO BETTER 
TYPOGRAPHY. SLIGHTLY LARGER THAN 
Le a : . THE CONVENTIONAL SMALL CAPS TO 
The application of these Linotype typographic refine- GIVE JUST EXACTLY THE DEGREE OF 
ments to actual composition problems is shown in a EMPHASIS THAT IS USUALLY WANTED 
portfolio of proofs. The nearest Linotype Agency will WHERE SMALL CAPS ARE SPECIFIED. 


be glad to send you a copy. Ask for “PROOFS OF ADVER- EACH CHARACTER IS CORRECTLY PRO- 


eee eel PORTIONED IN WIDTH AND HEIGHT. 


LINOTYPE GARAMOND NO. 3 SMALL CAPS 





























AY lergenthaler Linotype Company 
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FOOLPROOF, ECONOMICAL 
PROFITABLE TYPOGRAPH 


“The 
GENERAL 
PURPOSE 


> WM.A.FORCE & COMPANY 


105 Worth St., New York 









5-wheel ‘ 
solid plunger ;| 180N.Wacker Dr., Chicago 
machine . a WM. M. PARTRIDGE 


Pacific Coast Agent 
2 Mission St..San Francisco 
Available through all dealers 
and type founders 


slightly additional 
for 6 wheels or 
special machines 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 


50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 
75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the line, 
address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more inser- 
tions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads 
received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of The Inland 
Printer Free to classified advertisers. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer make the 

most money. Many printers and advertising men have graduated 
from this old established school; common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept.’9508, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


UNUSUAL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY! 
Printing and Stationery business, established 20 years in 
best town of 12,000 in Mid-west, enjoying highly desirable 
and profitable business, may be acquired for $18,000: owner 
in ill-health; plant completely equipped; retail department 
without competition; serves wide territory; represents an 
opportunity seldom available. Responsible parties only will 
be considered. D 986 











FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—One two-color Kidder 36”x48” roll to sheet rotary 
press; also the following roll feed, Kidder bed and platen 

presses with attachment: two 12 by 16 inch, one 12 by 26 

inch, and one 15 by 80 inch; all in good condition; reasonable 

prices; immediate delivery. D 950 

COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, 


photoengraving, electrotyping and stereotyping; many 
great bargains. MILES MACHINERY COMPANY, 18 East 


16th St., New York, N. Y. 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for par- 
ticulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CoO., 720 South Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 
PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
MIEHLE CYLINDER PRESS, size No. 
rollers; in fine condition. Write for appointment. 
SIGN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


a Dayton cutter; in first-class condition. 
907 














1-P, 26%x34, four 
KALA- 





FOR 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





All-Round Man 
PRINTER—Composition, lock-up, estimating, 
ability; familiar all phases printing and binding; 
capacity for work and getting things done. 89 


Composing Room 


COMBINATION MONOTYPE OPERATOR desires situation 
in new department; 12 years’ experience, fast and accu- 

rate, competent to take charge; thoroughly dependable: can 

5 composition, care for machine, and watch material. 

of 

COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, 25 years’ Chicago experi- 
ence on publications, catalogs, etc., handling about $1,000,- 

000 gross annually; a producer; run department system- 

atically and economically; union or unorganized. D 90 


SITUATION WANTED—Young man, 28 years old, 15 years’ 
experience on Monotype caster; union. D991 


managing 
large 




















Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Megill’s products. 
THE EDWARD L. 





QUICK ON. The universally popular 


Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 761-763 Atlantic 











Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. Wemakealarge variety. Insist on 
Dealers or direct. 


Established 1870 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 





MEGILL COMPANY | visE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 


any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 








Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











SHOWING BRON 


BRONZER 


POR ALL PRESSES 


Please Mention The INLAND Pr 





ZER WITH SMALL OFFSET PRESS 


THE ORIGI 
STRAIGHT LI 


_ a 
BRONZER 
Send Today For Bulletin 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
22 W. MINERAL ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NAL 
LINE 


INTER When Writing to Advertisers 



















SITUATIONS WANTED 





Executives 





PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, executive head, foreman—with 

experience and ability that means more profit and peace of 
mind to you—desires new location; now in (city of 500,000) 
plant of 3 Linotypes, Ludlow, Elrod, in charge of production, 
layout, mark-up several publications and commercial work; 
American, Gentile, major fraternal connections. If you be- 
lieve mature experience is a better guide than experiment, 
let’s get together: go anywhere. D 904 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE—He has managed two printing 

plants; he has sold printing, photo engravings, electro- 
typers and art; he knows cost and estimating; he is a prac- 
tical printer and pressman; he is an expert production man 
on high grade printing and color work; he desires a position 
as superintendent, manager, or any executive position in the 
industry or allied crafts. PRINTER, P. O. Box 52, P. H. Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT wishes to make a change; 42 

years of age; have been an executive 18 years, with a suc- 
cessful record in all branches of the printing business; 
knows how to make schedule, handle men, and co-operate; 
ean furnish A-1 references; member of the Typographical 


Union. D 988 


EXECUTIVE—Fifteen years’ printing and publishing experi- 

ence, practical printer, knowledge offset, estimating, com- 
position, bindery work, office detail, creative, versatile; man- 
aged 40 people: like to be in the hub of activity; able to 
meet public; open for anything anywhere. D 990 











Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT of large New York printing and offset 

plant desires to make a change; practical printer with 
thorough knowledge to supervise all departments; wish to 
contact, in similar capacity, or as manager, a progressive 
concern with opportunity to invest percentage of salary on 
partnership basis if agreeable; medium size plant in city of 
500,000 or less preferred; good executive record, clean-cut, 
reliable, American, 40 years old. Negotiations with interested 
parties will be treated confidentially. D 976 





MAN OF CHARACTER AND ABILITY wishes position as 

superintendent or composing room foreman or would enter 
partnership and furnish substantial capital; 39 years old; 
knows all phases of printing. D 985 





MANAGER—Outstanding production and business experi- 
ence in the fine book and cat2logz field; a producer and 
builder; has a fine record of achievement; prefer New York 


State. D987 











Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position: 20 years’ 
experience job, halftone, color; familiar with offset proc- 


ess; Pacific Coast preferred. D 978 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER, experienced books, periodicals, job print- 
ing, at liberty January 1; references; Pacific Coast pre- 
7 


ferred. D 96 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED—24-page Goss straight line press, single width, 
with or without stereotype equipment. State condition and 
lowest price. MORNING NEWS, Florence, S. C. 


Act Quickly! 
Get Your Copy of the 1936 Edition 


PENROSE 
ANNUAL 


Only a few more copies in stock and 
then ... your chance is gone! No more of 


this famous review can be had 
in the present edition. Orders 

subject to a prior sale. Hurry! 

Plus postage U.S.A...35c Canada. . 60c 
Mail All Orders to: BOOK DEPARTMENT 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Official Distributors for the United States 
205 WEST WACKER DRIVEeCHICAGO 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KELLY PRESSES FOUNDRY TYPE 
ATF COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
Acomplete line of machinery 
and miscellaneous supplies. 


Branches and Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 














WiRUBBER 

rs PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 

Make your own tint plates 

—Print perfectly on all 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No. 314445 ao all inks on 


; a 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P! COMPANY. 204 Davipson BLbG.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
laa ; 
Sn re a a 
Instructions with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


Needs no h 
until 

















Vceae / REBUILT MACHINERY 


FALCO’ Guaranteed Machines for Immediate Delivery 
CYLINDER AUTOMATI 
vy PRESSES: AND PLATENS: “ETc” 
Two Pe Miehle Verticals. 
Complete line of, Single Color Mieh- a ae ™* 
modern profit bo a 7... Miehle 


34” Dexter Power 
Cutter. 


44” Oswego, late 

Newspaper _ style. 

Power Cutters — 
all standard 


Cutters and 


Producing ma-| miers. Press, 4 page, 8 

chines comparable] No. 4 Miehle Au- ,°°!- 

only with new.| tomatic Unit. !'09x 15 and 12x 18 
wisdom of NOTE: Feeders Kluge and Miller 

buying from us and extension de- _ Units. Creasers. 

NO W—i b liveries for above C. & P. Craftsman Stitche: 

pe toe is OD-| machines if de- Automatic. Open Folders. 


On ANY Machi sired jobbers, all sizes. Patent Base. 

; aed 1—6/0—70” Twe-col 
ery requirements—| Ss Fd & Cc j A wo-color 
get our prices. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Dexter Pile feede' 
Chicago Office New York Office Boston Office 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. 225 VARICK STREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE. 





CHEMICAL FORMULARY 


for 1936 
Valuable Formula Facts 


Nineteen chapters in 
the latest edition, Vol- 
ume III, gives new 
chemical formulae on 
printing inks, marking 
eunee compounds, adhesives, 
ie ta ae ae lubricants, paper, plas- 

fer cease rte ie tics, textiles, etc. New! 

Not a reprint. 


= Volume III . . . postpaid $6.20 


eee 


« VOLUME 3 


The 
a FORMULAST 








Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 








Mail orders to 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 





ce. 
prisnied 
chem ark we 
° 





Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 





ta 
U Y © ls U l E List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
pamphlet entitled “ATR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 


CONTROL.’ 
Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 








PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Books and Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c 
postage for new booklets “Figuring Printing Costs’ and ‘‘Book- 
keeping for Printers.” 





Bronzing Machines 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. 
Cc. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
se ee Cicero, Chicago, TIl.; Eastern Office, 185 E. 42nd St., 
ew Yor 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossing presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 





Calendars 





WHOLESALE calendars to printers. Complete line. Do your own 
imprinting. Retail and wholesale prices furnished with samples. 
FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6543 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





Calendars and Calendar Pads 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 

Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
— the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books 
and prices. 





Camera Bellows 





UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all types 
of photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, 





Composing-Room Equipment For Sale 





GET MONEY for old, idle equipmert—highest prices paid. We 
buy, sell fonts, molds, magazines, etc. MONTGOMERY & 
BACON, Towanda, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 








Easels 





CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and prices 
on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal 
St., Lyons, New York. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 
ee eprameet for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
icago, Ill. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
ae Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
YVew York. 





Embossing Composition 


Printing Presses 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of mod- 
ern single color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; auto- 
— job presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
Pag — mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
reek, ich, 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.—See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, — trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaran- 
teed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER 
RACK CoO., Dept. C, Ti ti nig Michigan. 





Stock Cuts 





STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it 
— Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indian- 
apolis. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, type, borders and decorative 

material of American design. Kelly presses, non-offset 
Guns, and a complete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, 
perforators, stitchers, Kimble motors, composing room equip- 
ment and a complete line of miscellaneous supplies. Com- 
municate with your nearest ‘ee Boston, Mass., 270 Con- 
gress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
13th & Cherry Sts., Baltimore, Ma., South Hanover St. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 327 Washington wt.5 Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn 
Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
6th and Sycamore Sts.;: Atlanta, Ga., 192 Central Ave., S. W. 
Chicago, Il., 519 W. Monroe aw Detroit, xe 557 W. Larned 
St.; Washington, D. C.,. 13834 “HB” St., N. W.; t. Louis, Mo., 2135 
Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 1 N. Van Buren St.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., 421 Fourth st. 3 Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte ny 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 South St.; Portland Oregon, 115 S. 
Fourth Ave.; San Francisco Cal, 500 Howard St.; Sentthe, 
Wash., Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Los Angeles St; Des 
Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 





STEWART’ a EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. Chicago. 





Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
ae Ill. Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public 
rinter. 








Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 





WILLIAM REID CoO., 537 S. La Salle Street, since 1912, will be 
moved to 2271 Clybourn Avenue by May lst, phone: Diversey 

3766. General repair Linotype and Intertype parts, molds, etc.; 

makers Reid magazine racks, etc. 2271 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 





Knife Grinding Service 





THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip powder. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bodoni, Trafton Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. 
Stocked with: Machine Composition Co., sy Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 B. 22d gt Cleveland, Ohio; Turner 
Type Founders our 633 PI ymouth Court, Chicago, ail. Turner Type 
Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; "Mackenzie & 
Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. Representatives 
without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., yen Md.; 
James H. Holt, 261 Court La Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. 
Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. ‘St. Paul, Minn.; ‘Seth’ Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. 
Emporia, Wichita, Kansas; "Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 
1300 Young St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay, 509 Chestnut 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 





CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 
St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village 
types and composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. 





O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write for territory. 





Package Tying Machines 


Wire 





THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail 
folders, tickets, etc., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COM- 
PANY, Vincennes ‘Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 
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SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 
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Announcing THE NEW 
CHRISTENSEN FEEDER 


WITH 


STREAM CONVEYOR 


Ask yourself these questions: 


1 Do your present feeders limit the speed at which your presses 
™ operate? 


2. Are you interested in improved register? 


3 Would a feeder with pile height at eye level (which elimi- 

" nates platforms regardless of feed-board height), where ad- 
justments can be made from the floor, improve your volume of 
production? 


4 Can you appreciate the fact that a feeder presenting sheets 
® to the front guides of the press at a sheet speed of but 8 to 13 
inches per cycle would improve register? 


S Would a feeder conveyor that requires no top rods, mechan- 
" ical slow-downs, and other sheet-controlling devices, reduce 
“down time” on your press-and-feeder unit? 


o Would a feeder that removes all loose scraps of paper and 
™ most of the paper dust, reduce chances of battered plates and 
packing, and in turn reduce number of wash-ups necessary? 


* If you answer “yes”, investigate this new Christensen Stream 
Conveyor sheet feeder, which presents sheets in slow motion ‘to 
any press. 


Performance of the new Stream Conveyor feeder and its many 
mechanical features are described in a folder now on the press. 
Write for your copy of Bulletin P-11. 


























THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
100 FOURTH STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Numeral on indicator shows exact 
degree of expansion, point by point 
—permits accurate relocking. 


: 
coer ora, le 


Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins 


ve 3 out of every 
a minutes on lock-up 


With a single turn of the key you get the 
effect of a series of ordinary quoins in the 
time required to lock only one. Expansion is 
direct. Quoin is self-locking . . . cannot slip 
. .. is always parallel with form . . . locks true 
its entire length. In relocking after correc- 
tions, precise register is provided by merely 
expanding quoin to point originally shown 
by numeral on automatic indicator. 


Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins are built of tool 
steel in six sizes: 43, 6, 74, 9, 103, and 12 
inches. Write today for full data and prices. 


Showing how any platen form 
can be locked-up with two 
Hi-Speed Quoins—faster and 
with greater accuracy. 


A four page lock-up. Hi- 
Speed Quoinsare practical 
and efficient where space 
is limited. es 


THE CHALLENGE 
OO i - a OO 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard St.—200 Hudson St., NEW YORK 
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HERE’S ASTITCHER~— 
EVERY SHOP NEEDS 


at a price every 
shop can afford 


Every printer needs at least one small stapling machine 
for dummies, programs, menus, wine lists, small booklets, 
and to pinch hit on all sorts of jobs. 


The new HOTCHKISS Model HA Saddle Stitch Machine 
is our answer to this demand. It's a machine for every- 
day use at a price that makes it indispensable. 


Hotchkiss Model HA with Saddle Stitch has a 12” 
stapling range and the table is adjustable for flat work. 
ieee ee = The anvil is shallow to give a flat clinch and will take up 
to 15 sheets of paper. It uses .019 gauge wire staples 


Take the Biggest Bite in strips of 210 staples. The base is drilled for fastening 


to bench or table. 


0 ut of Makeread)y Get one or two Hotchkiss HA Saddle Stitch eee 
: . : Be NOW—or write for prices and information on the full 
by getting accurate blocks with this pre laner, : ; P é 

moh Hae Block ee ‘ oh ciel i line of Hotchkiss Staplers. They'll make you money. 


Blocked plates are the greatest single cause of press 
makeready because they are not level or type high. oe ee 


But printers with this new planer have licked that 
problem. Their cuts are level and type high. They make 
sure of that before the cuts go to press. 


This new bench model No. 3 Hacker Block Leveller is 

a finely built tool made especially for this work. Send 

for catalog. 

Hacker Manufacturing Company 
320 So. Honore Street, Chicago 











8 ele A ROUSE VERTICAL ROTARY 


| MITERS MITERER user claims this per- 
IN 45 formance as routine produc- 
what it 


tion. 


MINUTES 
Every day needs may not Te f 


demand such production, but 


it pays to have it there when 
required. 


A circular on the ROUSE Keeping everlastingly at it when other men 
have quit...so “headliners” are made 
Kimble has kept everlastingly at the making 
ER shows some representa- fo} =} (-Yo1 5 6 Cob oeKo) Co) = Coy hd el- MO} e-to)eblow Carma Woot: 
30 years’ specialization was bound to tell! 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
approximate production time. 2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


VERTICAL ROTARY MITER- 
tive border, and gives the 


It will be sent at your request 


and without obligation to you K 7 \ / 7 3 is/ 
d with A V > Y] 


Write now. 
Distributed by 
H.B.ROUSE & CO. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


2218 Ward St., Chicago Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 
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INLAND... ruoernas 
BORDERLINE....:::: 
SEABOARD sss: 















NATION-WIDE 


they all want 
nation wide 

RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


Because Railway Express is the nation- 
wide natural for their hurried and harried 
needs. No other method can qualify. They 
get day and night service from Railway 
Express, pick-up and delivery on phone 
call, express train speed, continental cov- 
erage, prompt door-to-door service in all 
cities and principal towns without extra 
charge. And for that last-minute job there's 
Air Express, the 2500-mile-overnight world 
champion dead-line crosser. 

For getting there fast, sure and depend- 
ably with mats, electros, stereos, half- 
tones, illustrations, printed matter of all 
kinds, Railway Express is made to order 
on its face-value alone —and when you 
consider the SPECIAL low, economical 
rates—but why say more? 

For service and information phone the 


nearest Railway Express office. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 








RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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To save money in 
your pressroom, it 
is necessary to start 
at the source of ex- 
cessive cost. Quite often this mis 
leads to antiquated lock-up. ‘ 
Genuine PMC Warnock Malleable Bases or Sterling 
Semi-steel Bases are providing thousands of printers 
with maximum pressroom economy by speeding up 
make-up and assuring perfect register on the press. 
Write for “Extra Profits From Your Pressroom.” It 
will tell you how it can be done. 















See it on the A. T. F. Printers' Progress Special 


*WARNOCK*, 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS ™ 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE «+ «+ «+ «+ CINCINNATI- OHIO 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 









461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Please send me a copy of “Extra Profits From Your 
Pressroom.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS__ 
CITY STATE 


PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS STATIONERY 





















































ree TO PRINTERS 


This free book (12 minutes reading time) will give 
you a new slant on the purchase and sale of good 
papers. Write for it today! 

WHITING-PLOVER PAPER CO., Stevens Point, Wis. 











specify 
ADIRONDACK BOND 


for all Business Printing 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 





220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











HE NEW HOE SHEET-FED ROTARY 
TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 
MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


910 East 138th St., (at East River), New York, N. Y. 





THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











Faney Papers 
for Papercrait 


Importations especially 
designed for artistic ef- 
fects. The following are 
products of the 


Japan Paper 
Company 


ALL-RAG papers are best 
for permanent, important 
printing. We recommend 
especially Albin, Dresden, 
* Tracy and Halle in the 


lower price range. 





Swigart Paper Co. 


723 South Wells St. CHICAGO, ILL. Phone Wabash 2525 


Distributors of Japan Paper Company Papers 





















for Lithographers, Printers, and 
Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 


ROTARY 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 













VANDERCOOK 2) Ay (Zrossos 


@ There is a Vandercook 
Proof Press that will meet every proving requirement economically 
and efficiently. Prices range from $45. A condensed catalog makes 
selection easy. Send for it today. 

VANDERCOOK & SONS,, INC., 904 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
lue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











“ Ne Edition Book Binders 
¥ Gi “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


RURREINGDAHL BINDERY 

















FASTER! 
CYCLOIDAL GEARS 


are now used on the 


Wing Aluminum Mailer 


NEW! SMOOTHER! 











Send for new circular describing the 


advantages of the latest Wing Mailer. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 
Greenfield, Mass. 











| ovERLAY 
KNIVES 


Tested for Quality of Temper 


HAvE KEEN EDGE and of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very 
delicately. The bladerunstheentire 
length of handle and is of uniform 
temper throughout. As knife wears 
covering can becut away asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 


The Inland Printer Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINAL BLOCK AND 
HOOK MANUFACTURER 


If you are looking for quality, rigidity and 
durability, see us. Send for catalog. Before 
buying investigate our goods. First and 
original in the field. 

FORGED 


QUALITY STEEL 









DURABILITY NARROW 
GROOVE—NO 
WEAK CORNERS 


20 YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
W.S. WARNOCK CO. 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 
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Is Production Your Problem 2? 


Do you print labels, 





wrappers, foil, paper, 
cotton or silk tags, 
manifold forms, stamps 
or tape? These are 
just a few of the jobs 
handled daily on New 
Era Presses. Perhaps 
yours is different, a 
brand new idea, with it 
you undoubtedly havea 
production problem. A 





sample of your pres- 








ent work will enable 
This illustrates press assembled to print two colors on the face of the stock, with slitters, punch 


us to show you how 
head, cut-off and belt delivery. Once Through the Press Completes the Job! 


this work can be 


OneSSrs, Eve, @Stest FLAT BED PRESS on the market.. 


NEW ERA PRESS Impressions 
is a custom job, built Per Hour 


to do a specific thing 


and do it well. THE NEW ERA MFG. CO., 375 Eleventh Ave., Paterson, New Jersey 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., Inc., Exclusive Selling Agents, 145 Nassau Street, New York City 











Weller s L | 
IS BETTER 

AND COSTS 

NO MORE for Ly + 
L ? . oat \ . 


Good steel throughout gives Wetter Numbering Machines the 


Tod Te) Phinger 


Slide Plunger long life for which they're noted. Tool steel wherever useful. 
\ SP es Solid steel box. Steel wheels. Tool steel ratchets. Important as 
or materials are, they form only one of a dozen or more reasons 
Ss why Wetter numbers better, lasts longer and gives you more for your 
money. There are modern models for every requirement. The Catalog 


describes them all. Have you a copy handy? If not, ask for another. 


NUMBERING 


WE € MACHINES 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Manufactured by WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Protected by Patent and License rights. 


Built in Four Standard Sizes: 25x38”, 38x50”, 45x65”, 50x75” 
Makers of the World's Leading Line-up Devices for Printers and Lithographers 


Craftsman 


LINE-UP and REGISTER TABLE 


ACCURACY, SPEED and PROFITS 


ForCylinderPrinter,Lithographer, Offset andRotagravure Printer 


Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating compart- 
ment for registering. the Craftsman Geared Line-up and Register Table 
is the most complete precision instrument of its kind known. It will pro- 
duce hairline register on every close register job in a fraction of the 
time usually required with straight edge and pencil. Send for Folder. 


Craftsman Line-Up Table Corporation 
49-59 River Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 








PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 


—complete in 3 volumes 


Anyone with the vision and 
desire to get essential 
knowledge of printing pro- 
duction can save years of 
costly effort through this 
sound course. 


Charts and schedules alone 
are of inestimable value. 


Write for complete detail 
and easy method of paying 
& % ‘+ as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


QF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 





WARNOCK POSITIVE 
SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 


f 


i i | 
ae 


sos 


No. 1 Quoin 
MADE IN TWO SIZES. Nos. 1 and 2. 
Thousands of them in use. Send for one 
dozen today. 
No. 1, $3.50 per doz. No. 2, $4.50 per doz. 


Non slip Quoins No. 1 $2.50 per dozen 


W. S. WARNOCK COMPANY 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago 


GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





COMBINA- 
TION Saw- 
Trimmer, Router, 
Router Planer, 





Jig-Saw and Drill 
complete in One 
Machine. Stand- 
ard equipment in 
the country's 
largest shops. 


Pin this ad. to 
your letterhead 
for full details. 


HAMMOND 
MACHINERY 
BUILDERS 











1616 Douglas Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


HAMMOND A-3 








STEREOQUIP your plant with 


RELIABLE MAT MOLDING 
and CASTING UNITS. Cut composition 
costs—run more than 

one up, file 

the mat. 


A size for every shop 
Sold by 
American Type Founders 
and all responsible dealers 
—Manufactured by— 
STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO. 


3628-30 Lincoln Ave. CHICAGO 
Pioneer Builders of Modern Stereotype Equipment 





Al 

HMI 

as TROLET ] 
1 


\\ 


‘i 


ORDER VQ Vy 
TODAY ic 
i 9371 9372 
e 


9374 


9375 9377 7: 
HARD FOUNDRY TYPE—POINT BODY— 
POINT SET—ORDER TODAY 
STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
Vermontville, Michigan, U.S.A. 











A low-priced tympan with a hard, even 
surface and exceptional strength. Ideal 
for short-run job work. Nationally 
stocked in roll widths for every press. 


RIEGEL’ PAPER 


CORPORATION 





342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW 


YORK, N. 
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y Automatic 
Vien f Embossographer 


THE LATEST MODEL HIGH SPEED 
AUTOMATIC MACHINE FOR 
PRODUCING 


Flexible and Permanent Raised Printing 


New principle makes possible simple construc- 
tion and this LOW PRICE New Patented Type "D" $485,00 


Send for descriptive machinery folder, also for 
4 page price list of compounds in great variety 


The Embossograph Process Co., Inc., 251 William St., New York City 


Patented 





Incr ease your Py. oftts with Goes Selling Felps 


® Help your customers increase their Direct Mail returns and increase your own 

profits by my eng and furnishing Goes tive an ll- 
ing Helps. ee Goes Selling Helps include All-Year Letterheads, Folders, and Blot- 
ters in full color; also Advertising Coupons, Bordered, Blanks, Calendar Pads, etc. 


If you have no samples, write for them NOW! 


|Goes | LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY @@ 


35 West 61st Street, Chicago ® @ 53 K Park Place, New York 





THE FAMOUS “K & G” SEAL 
AND sina EMBOSSING PRESS 


For one or more color 
work on seals, labels, 
bands, folding boxes, 
etc., of paper, foil 
or light metal. Wholly 
automatic,takes 
*> gummed or plain stock 


‘speed. Installations of 
7 10, 15, 20 machines in 
| various individual 
plants. 

Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


COLUMBIA 


PRINTING MACHINERY CORP. 
2 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COES KNives 
CUT ste 


Sock sharp and 
TODAY 


clean N _ 
Just as they have 
been doing 
for 105 
years 


There’s no 

better invest- 

ment in printshop 

or bindery than a 

keen, true cutting 

knife. There’s no bet- 

ter cutting knife on the market than 
COES. Write today for complete infor- 
mation, “That he who cuts may cut well.” 


LORING COES COMPANY 


Established 1830 WORCESTER, MASS. 


‘a 











AMERICAN 
PONY BOY STANDARD 
654321 123456 


PONY BOY—SMALLEST STOCK MACHINE MADE 
5S WHEELS 6 WHEELS 


$4200 © sq goo 
In Stock and for Sale by All Branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
MAIN OFFICE BRANCH 








ROUGH HANDLING 


Doesn’t shorten the lives of pads made with 











R R PADDING 


-GLUE 


They withstand harder service than pads usually receive. 


Order it from your Dealer or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 











Mis.L. Founpry TYPE 


Our precision cast type is used by 


all the leading printers throughout — 
the U.S. A. Write for Price List 


Mis.L. type Founpry 


4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Quadhole Base 





15 Vandewater Street New York City 
Berry Paper Drill, two spindle. 


FO R SA LE Rosbackand Portland Punches. 


Sheridan Full Automatic 36-inch Cutter. 

Seybold 65-inch Holyoke Automatic Cutter. 

Kelly Automatic Presses in models A, B, and No. 2. 
Kluge 12 x 18 Craftsmen Unit. 

Nelson, C & G, and Wallin Saw Trimmers. 

Hamilton 51 x 75 inch Steel Imposing Table. 

Two Latham and One Boston Wire Stitchers. 

Miller High Speed Automatic current swing back model. 


Our Warranty is Your Absolute Satisfaction 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 


632 SHERMAN STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HURRY UP BOYS ! 
THIS 1S A RUSH JOB 
FOR CROMWELL 

















THE CROMWELL PAPER Co. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET .......... .. . . CHICAGO, ILL. 












HOW INTERTYPE gage 


INTERTYPE 


BREASTED THE jie 


DEPRESSION i 
1936— fs a 


© FOUR-MAGAZINE 
“©.” | INTERTYPES. 


ae Low-slug quadding, Automati- 
| 93 4 | By cally justified indentions. 
























omposing stick attachment. Lines up 
60-point caps from any Intertype. 








H wide-magazine display Intertype. 
















ee Automatic quadding and centering. Cost of setting 
white space eliminated. . . . Model G combination 
text-display Mixer. | 

















gh ee | Model F Mixer with finger-flip changes from font to font. 
Q | 


INTERTY PE 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION ¢ 360 FURMAN STREET ¢ BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SET IN VOGUE BOLD 





